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Christened ... with FLAME! 


FLAME . . . as well as champagne christens ships. The last 
act that frees a ship from the ways is the cutting of steel 
bonds by oxy-acetylene flame, This swift cutting of steel typ- 
ifies the way the oxy-acetyvlene flame is speeding the fabrica- 
tion of ships, aireraft, locomotives, guns, shells, tanks, and 
hundreds of other vital articles made of metal. 

All over America, this flame cuts time and gives to mass- 
production industries a means of manufacturing faster, better, 
and at lower cost. Since the white-hot oxy-acetylene flame 
cuts through metal as easily as a saw through wood, it makes 
steelworking as simple as carpentry! From the time steel is 
made... until it is finally cut up for scrap and sent back to 
the steel mills for a new lease on life... oxy-acetylene flames 


expedite its treating, cutting, and fabricating. 


LIQUID OXYGEN! The de- 
mand for oxygen today is 
great. Driox liquid oxygen 
has made it possible for mass- 
production industries to be 
supplied in bulk. Liquid oxy - 
gen—occupying only 1/862 of 
the volume of gaseous OXY gen 
is shipped in tank ears and 
tank trucks and converted to 
gaseous oxygen as needed, 


SPEEDING QUALITY STEELS! 
Production line efficiency in 
removing surface blemishes 
from new steel became pos- 
sible with the Lin-de-Surfacer 
searting machine. Hluge mech- 
anized batteries of oxv-acety - 
lene flames “skin” hot steel 

. quickly and economically 

. resulting in higher yields 
of quality steel. 


The oxy-acetylene flame is not new. Oxygen. acetylene. and 
many machines and techniques for treating, cutting, and fab- 
ricating metals have been made available to industry 
years by THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, a Lnit 
LCC. The present wide application of Linde’s peacetime re. 
search and development ... coupled with the great expansio 
of Linde’s oxygen-producing and engineering facilities be 
the emergency arose... are contributing vitally to this coun. 
trys mass output of the things it needs. These products any 
processes. plus new ones that are stemming from todays 
continuing research — are important among the mass-produe- 
tion tools that can be used in the future to bring you bette: 
cars. trucks, tractors, washing machines. refrigerators. and 
many other things for better living at lower cost. 


KNIVES THAT NEVER DULL! 
Oxy-acetylene flames held in 
mechanical arms trim and 
bevel steel plates for welding 
in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by methods formerly 
used... cut in straight lines, 
circles, or in irregular patterns, 
The flames are also used to 
harden and soften metals and 
‘o prime them for painting.. 


’ 
MECHANIZED WELDING! 
“Lnionmelt” electric welding 
automatically joins steel 
plates as much as 20 times 
faster than any similarly ap- 
plicabie method ... and does it 
without noise, fuss, or sparks. 
This process complements the 
hand and mechanized meth- 
ods of welding, with the oxy- 
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BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


CARBIDE AND 


30 East 42nd Street 


CARBON CORPORATION 


C$ New York 17, N.(Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 


bleetro Metallurgical Company 


Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


United States Vanadium ( orporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
‘ 
The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
The Oxweld Railroad Servite Company Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbo 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, inc. Chemicals Corporation 
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BACK THE ATTACK ...BUY WAR BONDS 


MERICAN fighting men, and fighting weapons, are attacking all over 
the world, as America gives her overwhelming answer to the enemy. 
Now it is our turn, here on the home front. The Third War Loan is our 
opportunity to back the attack. 
Most of us have bought War Bonds, but we haven’t bought enough. 
This greatest of all campaigns is a challenge to every one of us—to buy 


Bonds to the point of sacrifice. 
Buy when the volunteer War Bond salesman calls on you. If you miss 


him, buy at your bank. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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I fighter propeller = 2'2 automobiles! 


Equals them, that is, in man-hours of 
work . . . incredibly precise, exacting 
work! For, to pull a fighter at seven 
miles a minute, a propeller must bal- 
ance in tests so that a puff of your 
breath will set its 410 pounds turning. 

Add propellers, guns, trucks, planes, 
tanks, shells, engines. Ad instru- 
ments, gun mounts, armor, tank de- 
stroyers. Add dozens more pr: 
war weapons, all at the r°'= of 
$1,000,000 worth an hour, and «on 
have . . . America’s automobile in- 
dustry today! 

The 853,000 horsepower of powe: 
plant capacity that enabled this in- 
dustry to build 314 million cars and 
trucks in 1939 is overshadowed by its 


installed horsepower today. -And the 
need to maintain power flow from 
boilers, engines, generators and other 
power apparatus is magnified beyond 
any previous importance, 


Now producing nearly a tenth of 
all America’s war materials, the auto- 
mobile industry more than ever before 
is fighting against avoidable accidents. 
It is the privilege of Hartford Steam ' 
Boiler’s nation-wide staff of inspection 
engineers to help many automobile 
companies and their suppliers to dis- 
cover accident-producing conditions in 
power equipment be- 
fore damage stops 
production — and de- 
lays victory. 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines * Turbines * Electrical Equipment 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


ar Work versus Taxes 


fanpower—the biggest headache in 
»duction—is thrusting itself into the 

situation. When Congress was 
ating out the 1942 revenue law, it 
j two big things in mind: (1) the 
ility of taxpayers to shell out, and (2) 
» deflationary effect of new taxes. 
»w, with top production officials talk- 
» incentive wages and bonuses, Con- 
ss has to take account of a third fac- 
_the effect of taxes on production. 
Nobody knows exactly what effect fur- 

heavy taxes on low incomes would 
e on production, but Congress isn’t 
sposed to take any chances. It hates to 
ink of boosting the individual income 
x anyhow. Fear that new taxes might 
t workers’ incentive and thereby kick 
k on industrial output gives a good 
use for balking. 


Lost Opportunity 


aa Administration strategists now wish 
add damey had forced a decision on the tax 
ct + UM last spring instead of letting Con- 
. Foos, Mess and the Treasury stall around until 
og late in the year. 
rthur Lg six months ago, the manpower vy oe 
ery, Aqgpent didn’t carry much weight. The bi 
1. Whiing then was fear of inflation. Al- 
~~ ough congressmen wanted to put off 
Stanledqme painful decision as long as possible, 
ost of them agreed then that a big 
lationary tax program was inevitable. 
Now, inflation is taking a back seat 
congressional thinking. The Admin- 
ration has taken the punch out of its 
st argument for new taxes by ape 
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’.fpwn the cost of living during the sum- 
it, C. Y . 
1, » pet. On paper, the danger of inflation 
H. Sqm a8 great as ever, but congressmen 
) Fran 


n't intend to jam through an all-out 
, x program on the strength of statisti- 
demonstrations of the inflation gap. 
ey see OPA getting away with its 
impaign to roll back living costs toward 
he September, 1942, level. For the time 
ting, that’s enough to kill the inflation 
pument, 


ostwar Nest Egg 


Industry’s long campaign to get tax 
kemption for postwar reserves shows 
gns of paying off. 

This week, the Truman committee 
pme out with a proposal which would 
How corporations to invest 20% of 
leit income, after renegotiation, in 
onnegotiable government bonds bear- 
ig no interest, redeemable to cover re- 
‘version expenses any time up to 18 
onths after the end of the war. In- 
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come set aside in this way would be 
taxed in the year the bonds were cashed, 
not when it was earned. 

If the excess profits tax is repealed 
immediately after the war, as most 
congressmen expect, the Truman pro- 
posal would mean a good-sized tax sav- 
ing for many corporations. The Ways 
& Means Committee also is kickin 
around several proposals which woul 
allow corporations to salt down part of 
their income. 


Vv 
Law on Termination? 


WPB’s Procurement Policy Board is 
making one more effort to get the 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission 
together on a uniform termination 
clause for government contracts (BW— 
Aug.14’43,p14). Procurement officers 
believe there’s still a chance, but the 
longer the a..ument drags on the more 
it looks like legislation will be necessary. 

Big hitch is the proposal for making 
75% advance settlements on termina- 
tion claims. A good many of the Army’s 
— think the services have no legal 
authority to do so. In addition, Army 
Service Forces headquarters is having 
plenty of trouble bringing its own pro- 
curement branches—ordnance, chemical 
warfare, etc.—into line. ASF is ready to 
accept the latest draft of the uniform 
clause, but some of the procurement 
officers down the line don’t want any- 
thing to do with it. 

WPB’s current drive to deflate manu- 
facturers’ inventories has started some 
contractors worrying. They fear the 
final draft of the termination clause will 
leave them stuck with all inventory over 
a specified amount—probably 60 days’ 


supply. 
v 


What Order for Fathers? 


Congress was stumped by the argu- 
ment of the military for drafting fathers, 
as planned, but the reason it backed 


Other Washington reports in this 
issue include: Food Plan: 1944, page 
14; Renegotiation at the Crossroads, 
15; Rails Fear Cold, 17; Deal Con- 
gress In, 18; Rates on the Fire, 24; 
Postwar Airports, 30; Still in a 
Slump, 31; Postwar Hedge, 50; 
Touchy Problem, 80. Washington 
trends of importance to management 
are also discussed weekly in Tne Out- 
look and other regular departments 
of Business Week. 


down so quickly is that the expected 
avalanche of mail from home protesting 
the dad draft didn’t show up. 

Big question in the draft now is not 
wham fathers will go, but the order 
in which they will be inducted. Under 
present rules, fathers in nondeferrable 
industries go first. After that, men in 
industries which are not classified either 
as nondeferrable or as essential and men 
in essential activities come up together 
by order number. 

Manpower officials have been assum- 
ing that Commissioner Paul McNutt 
would give essential industries more 
protection by ordering that men in un- 
classified jobs be called first. In private 
conversation, McNutt seems to take this 
for granted, but so far he has not done 
anything about it. 

Selective Service doesn’t like the idea 
of making such distinctions, largely be- 
cause it would tie up the draft classifica- 
tion system with a new set of sub- 
divisions. 


Farm Workers Face Draft 


As soon as it gets the Wheeler bill 
off its neck, Selective Service intends 
to go after some of the 700,000 single 
men with agricultural deferments. Or- 
ders drafted, but not yet released, would 
require local boards to resurvey the farm 
situation in their districts, taking an- 
other close look at deferments. 

Selective Service headquarters thinks 
tighter interpretation of the rules will 

ull in a good many men now deferred. 

t won’t campaign for repeal of the 
Tydings amendment which makes man- 
datory the deferment of farm workers, 
as defined therein. 


Vv 
Antitrust Quarantine 


A few weeks ago (BW—Aug.14’43, 
p108), the U. S. District Court down 
in Georgia, basing its ruling on previous 
Supreme Court decisions that “insur- 
ance is not commerce, either intrastate 
or interstate,” dismissed a government 
indictment charging the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Assn. and its affiliates 
with violating the Sherman Antitrust 
Act via a “conspiracy to fix and maintain 
arbitrary and noncompetitive rates on 
fire insurance.” 

Despite this decision, however, a 
congressional group wants to make sure 
that this case will not be carried any 
further and that no more suits of this 
character will be instituted. In fact, 
three bills (two in the House and one 
in the Senate) have been introduced 
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WEST VIRGINIA PULP and PAPER COMPANY, big ame in paper, used a Shell Industrial Lubricar 
achieve a highway of kraft paper to the moon—2 years’ non-stop production from a single giant ma 


To the Moon without an Oil Change 


PECTACULAR is the war production of West are sent overseas. Shell contributes by supplying 
Virginia's gargantuan paper-making machine about 95% of the total Industrial Lubricant 
at Charleston, S. C. Kraft paper 19 feet wide needs of the Charleston mill. 


rolls out at the rate of a mile every 4% minutes As machines become more complex in design, ps 
— over 300 miles each day! proper lubrication becomes more vital. Yester- PRpsressi 

Because of the intense heat in the numerous day's solution’ is seldom good enough for today. fn, h 
steamheated drying rolls, comparatively frequent Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is nts m 
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shut-downs to change oil were formerly necessary a major responsibility of the “University of 
to insure proper lubrication. But now West Petroleum,” Shell’s research laboratories. Shell 
Virginia Pulp and Paper reports that Shell —_ engineers apply these improvements in the field. 
Turbo Oil has made it possible to operate this Are you sure your plant has the benefit of all 
machine non-stop ...24 hours a day for two that is new in lubrication as it develops? 
years without an oil change. 
Two years of non-stop production of this 
machine is paper enough to reach to the moon! 
Much of West Virginia Pulp and- Paper's 
stupendous kraft paper production is used to 


First oil refinery to 
win the Army-Navy 
“E” —Shell’s Wood 
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make vital shipping containers in which supplies “River Refinery f 
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Leaders tn War Production rely on i) $I 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS — i 
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ttle the question once and for all. 
hor of the Senate bill and chair- 
of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
Sen. Frederick Van Nuys (D., 
) says his bill to exempt insurance 
nies from the antitrust laws will 
we early hearings. 
v 
Angle to M. of M. 


er the protest of its labor members, 
National War Labor Board Ship- 
jing Commission ruled this week 
in the renewal of a contract includ- 
the union maintenance-of-member- 
cause, the so-called escape clause 
¢ employees 15 days to quit the 
mn if they so wish becomes operative 


he decision, which still has to be 
ed by the board, came on renewal 
he Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Kearny, N. J., of the contract 
ich marked establishment of the 
intenance-of-membership principle a 


I ago. 
v 


»s Moves in Milk Crisis 


he acute milk supply situation has 
yelled the Administration to invite 
wath of Congress. It will proceed 
Bost immediately with a subsidy pro- 
Lubria for producers. Most likely is a 
nt madqmpsidy on feed for whole milk produc- 
, cost of which is variously estimated 
tween 100 and 150 millions of dollars 
pually (page 15). 

Necessity for prompt action to fore- 
| a crisis in milk supply forces the 
nd of War Food Administrator Mar- 
t Jones. He had succeeded in selling 
ng fp general 1944 price and production 
nt pgram (page 14) to farm organization 
ders and, with their help, had hoped 
tually to get similar approval from 
¢ congressional farm bloc. Present 
gressional resentment over the milk 
Y m, however, gives evidence that 

is nts moved too rapidly. 
of Blo give the farm organizations a way 
Il t, the subsidies necessary to back up 
1. és’ program would be disguised un- 
y 9% many names as possible—“re- 
| ption,” “producer subsidies,” “‘proc- 
or subsidies,” “transportation subsi- 
” anything to get away from the 

of a consumer subsidy. 


fmetegy on Labor 


j lf Jones can manage to squeeze his 
food een rough Congress, 
White House hopes to keep labor 

ppy by: 
(!) Shading the Sept. 15, 1942, food 
Z ce levels with Economic Stabilization 
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Director Fred Vinson’s latest directive 
calling for use of a variety of devices on 
an assortment of foods (BW —Sep.18 
"43,p17). 

(2) Holding these levels by squeezing 
prices on winter fresh vegetables, sub- 
sidizing dairy production, and injecting 
a subsidy into the wheat-flour cycle to 
hold bread prices. 


v 
OCR’s Road Show 


WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 
ments has canceled its plans for a mass 
meeting of distributors in Washington 
(BW-—Sep.11’43,p7). Wholesalers and 
retailers will be given the chance to air 
their troubles at a series of regional 
meetings instead. War Food Adminis- 


tration officials also will come in with 
OCR in the confabs. 

Meetings will be held in a selected 
list of cities which range from those 
swollen with war workers to towns 
whose populations have decreased in the 
past couple of years. Present itinerary 
covers four regional groups: Group I— 
Springfield, Mass., Harrisburg, Pa., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Fort Wayne, Ind., Spring- 
field, Ill., Syracuse, N. Y.; Group II— 
Minneapolis, Minn., Des Moines, lowa, 
St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., Den- 
ver, Colo.; Group III—Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Los Angeles, Calif., Sacramenfo, 
Calif., Seattle, Wash.; Group IV—Dal- 
las, Tex., Vicksburg, Miss., Atlanta, 
Ga., Richmond, Va. 

Distributors from the surrounding 
countryside will be invited to come to 


WPB followed through on_ its 
labor control program this week by 
slapping what amounts to a contract 
age on the whole Pacific 

oast. At the same time, it moved 
manpower up to number two posi- 
tion on its list of factors to be con- 
sidered in placing government con- 
tracts. Effect of this is to prohibit 
new contracts for the 59 critical labor 
shortage areas except in cases where 
procurement officers can show good 
reason why the products cannot be 
made elsewhere. 

Putting manpower second on the 
list actually makes it the controlling 
factor. First consideration is securing 
deliveries on time, but under present 
conditions, deliveries depend largely 
on the manpower situation. Avail- 
ability of facilities, which formerly 
came second with WPB, now shares 
third place with a number of other 
considerations such as cost of the 
products and availability of transpor- 
tation. 

The general rule of avoiding labor 
shortage areas applies to all the 59 
cities on the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s critical list, but WPB 
makes it doubly emphatic for the 
Pacific Coast. No contracts requir- 
ing increases in employment are to 
be placed in the West Coast region 
without prior approval of WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson. The same 
thing will apply later to any other 
areas where manpower controls simi- 
lar to the West Coast program 
into effect. First of these ore 
will be Hartford, Conn. 

WPB also ordered that 
ment officers should follow 


0 
y 
rocure- 
e same 


Contracts Depend on Manpower 


principle in making cutbacks in pro- 
duction. Whenever the services can- 
cel orders for an item, they are to 
terminate contracts in the labor 
shortage areas first. This will be a 
bitter dose for the shortage areas to 
swallow, regardless of its logic. WPB 
is on the spot, however. Under the 
directive of War Mobilization Di- 
rector James F. Byrnes, it has to take 
responsibility for pulling contracts 
out of areas where labor troubles 
threaten output. 

WMC’s latest list of critical labor 
shortage areas—the ones that will 
feel the impact of the new order— 
follows: 


Bridgeport, Conn., Hartford, Conn., 
Meriden, Conn., New Bedford, Mass., 
New Britain-Bristol, Conn., Portland, 
Maine, Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo-Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., Chambersburg, Pa., 
Somerville, N. J., Trenton, N. J., Wil- 
mington, Del., Baltimore, Md., Elkton, 
Md., Hampton Roads, Va., Petersburg, 
Va., Washington, D. C., Akron, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich., Muskegon, Mich., An- 
derson, Ind., Evansville, Ind., Gary- 
Hammond-S. Chicago, Ill., Racine, Wis., 
Sterling, Ill., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Bruns- 
wick, Ga., Charleston, S. C., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Macon, Ga., Mobile, Ala., 
Panama City, Fla., Pascagoula, Miss., 
Pensacola, Fla., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, 
Fla., Oklahoma City, Okla., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., Wichita,,Kans., Beaumont, Tex., 
Butte, Mont., Cheyenne, Wyo., Ogden, 
Utah, Price, Utah, Provo, Utah, Rock 
Springs, Wyo., Salt Lake City, Utah, 

allace-Kellogg, Idaho, Eureka, Calif., 
Everett, Wash., Las Vegas, Nev., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Portland, Ore., Van- 
couver, Wash., San Diego, Calif., San 
Francisco, Calif., Seattle-Tacoma-Brem- 
erton, Wash., Spokane, Wash., Stock- 
ton, Calif., and the Territory of Hawaii. 


MUST 


you make that 
trip now? 


See if Marine Midland 


can’t help you cut business 
travel in New York State 


“Go to Elmira and Binghamton 
next week,” says the memo you 
wrote to yourself. It may be hard 
to get accommodations. Traveling 
gets tougher every day. 

Maybe the information you are 
after can be obtained without your 
going. Marine Midland Banks in 
38 New York State communities 
can perform a lot of services for 
executives and their firms outside 
of the State. They are doing it now 
to help men like yourself avoid 
traffic difficulties and save valuable 
time. 

Officers of Marine Midland Banks 
know intimately local people, local 
industry and local commerce. Their 
knowledge may be useful to you. 
We suggest you check with them. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 
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town and tell their troubles. This way 
OPA and WFA to get a pretty 
good cross-section of grief. 

Meantime, OCR’s Consumer Rela- 
tions Division plans to tackle the prob- 
lems of maldistribution and sho at 
the consumer level. Attack will be 
through a house-to-house survey. Ques- 
tions are being framed with assistance of 
an advisory committee which includes 


such market research as George 

Gallup, Elmo Roper, and C. E. Hooper. 
v 

Oil in the Sky 


Oil men were startled when they read 
in the President’s recent message to 
Congress that crude output had in- 
creased 66% since the outbreak of war 
in Europe. 

As nearly as they can calculate, this 
figure was arrived at by comparing av- 
erage daily production in August, 1939 
—the lowest point since February, 1935 
—with the dail pay for the week 
ended Sept. 11—the highest week in 
history. 

Crude production this = is ex- 
pected to run 17.6% over 1939. 


4 
Sweeter Times Ahead 


The shove needed to push sugar ra- 
tioning into the ash can may come from 
Congress. The Senate Small Business 
Committee is just about ready to urge 
its abandonment, with figures on the 
over all supply situation to back its 
recommendation. Aiding, too, are im- 
ports of 3,253,980 tons in the first eight 
months of this year against 2,512,516 
in the same period of 1942. The com- 
mittee got interested when poking into 
bakers’ sugar quotas which, committee 
members claim, give chain stores an 
edge over little fellows. 

Liquor bootlegging is expected to 
spurt when sugar rationing is finally 
called off. 


v 
From Labels to Standards 


When Congress told OPA to keep 
its hands off grade labeling, it also de- 
manded that the price agency tone 
down its standards program. However, 
the legislators left a loophole by saying 
that if OPA couldn’t find any standards 
in general trade use or already enforced 
by another government agency, it could 
go ahead and promulgate its own if 
they were considered essential to price 
control. 

Congress is already suspicious of the 
way OPA lawyers have been taking ad- 
vantage of this. If the agency uses it 


to perpetuate the present stang 

canned fruits and vegeta)les (wy 
recipitated the legislative cra, 
t summer), there may be t, 


ahead. 

Meantime, OPA’s Standards Dig 
is in for a shakedown as 
agency’s general reorganization. 


v 
Never the Twain Shall Meg 


Plausible enough to excite some 
erners is the rumor that thie indyg 
East, concerned only with the At 
war and alarmed by the West's jai 
trial growth since Pearl Harbor, 
regard the Pacific war as strictly 
West’s concern after Germany sy 
ders. They are afraid the East wij 
busy with its own after-war adjustn; 
and consequently be months, ng 
years, ahead in postwar business, 

Probably most westerners, on 
flection, realize that the East has ¢ 
reason to see the Pacific con 
through because, patriotism aside, ¢ 
ern industry has lost more in the On 
than has the West. 

But enough westerners have } 
alarmed to lead Sen. Walter F. Ger 
to appoint a subcommittee of the § 
ate’s Postwar Planning Comni 
including two westerners (Joseph 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming and Charl 
McNary of Oregon) and one mi 
westerner (Scott W. Lucas of Illin 
to take soundings. 

O’Mahoney started hearing wes 
industrialists in San Diego Sept. 11 

roceeded up the coast, allowing 
est to tell just how much it is fng 
ened and just how great it has gr 


v 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Germans now have faster, |o 
range torpedoes, effective at a dist 
of as much as six miles. Also, they 
be adjusted to circle within a con 
till they find a target. 

One year ago, several admirals 
jected plans for auxiliary aircraft ( 
riers. Since then, these boats have b 
built by the Maritime Commis 
which had available ways. Now 
Navy is demanding that the prog 
be doubled. 

Northwest lumbermen are te! 
their congressmen that a critical si 
age of logs for plywood is just ari 
the bend. The congressmen again 
hammering Secretary Harold L. Icke 
open Washington’s Olympic Nati 


Park, whose western slope can be log 


all year. 
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Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 


Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
— INDEX (see chartbelow), . . ..... *212.30 2124 =211.0 201.0 188.0 
F ODUCTION 
rds Dinj Ingot Operations (% of capacity)...........ceccccccscceccscccesces 100.6 99.6 99.4 99.1 96.2 
Part of ee of Automobiles and Tra a ciara ks shee oe RR Ae bay bakecetlare Maeno 20,790 18,860 19,820 18,010 20,960 
On. Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $9,285 $7,924 $6,731 $12,749 $30,987 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ......... 2.2... ....0-eeeeee 4,359 4,229 4,265 3,947 3,757 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.).............0ccccceeeeeeeeveeeeees 4376 4,354 4,218 3,904 3,936 
M et Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............. 22. ceeeeeeeeeeee 2,026 +2,002 2,005 2,100 2,137 
I) 
RADE 
SOMe WHE Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 83 83 81 76 83 
© indus All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...............ceeeeeeeeee 67 67 67 52 65 
he Athglll Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)..................+++++- $18,773 $18,740 $18,214 $16,115 $13,440 
est’s ingle Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +10% +41% +4% +3% —3% 
arbor, ge Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............-----+sseeeeeees 30 24 54 97 117 
strictly MMBPICES (Average for the week) 
‘DY SUMME soot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)...............+. 247.8 247.3 245.4 248.0 233.4 
st will MM todustrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 160.6 1605 1603 1595 155.0 
djustmg Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 216.9 215.9 212.6 207.6 183.6 
ug. 
hs, mg ‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton).................0 0c cece ee tee eees $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
1€S8, ‘Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, tom)... .. 2.6... .6ee eee ceeeeeseeneeees $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
S, On — Commactiont Valles, By)... 5... csccccewesvescvcsccves 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢  12.000¢ 
t has ¢ (No. 2, winter, Tapes City, Be.).. 0.0 cccccccccccccccccvcces $1.47 $1.44 $1.39 $1.39 $1.20 
c cong :Sugar (raw, i eh... vacwevenccenseeesesaseseseses 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
aside Cotton (middling, ten desi SE TAN, bn dcg'vcinsausvetdbaasaneens 20.48¢  20.37¢ 20.24¢ 21.16¢ 18.72¢ 
the I Sao tenne dns sccncesesccnsnccosssvednceses $1.365 $1.360 $1.355 $1.290 $1.203 
‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..........s0eee00. een tene 22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 
ave baBINANCE 
- Geg 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..........seeseeeeee ateee 96.6 94.6 93.2 86.7 68.8 
f the $8 Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.83% 3.82% 3.82% 4.01% 4.27% 
ommi High Grade te Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.70% 2.69% 2.69% 2.76% 2.80% 
Joseph i U.S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.30% 2.30% 2.28% 2.33% 2.34% 
Charl Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
e mid Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)....... i-1% = 1-9%——s 8-3%_—s 3-3% i-1% 
F Tiling ANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks............. Koecoess 32,871 36,283 34,311 32,385 28,085 
5 WC Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks................+.-.- 49,393 46,902 47,040 42,198 34,358 
ot. 11 4 Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.. .............. 6,011 5,765 5,740 6,027 6,616 
wing Securities Loans, reporting member banks...................----eeeeeeee 2,300 1,544 1,373 907 816 
- is frm U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 35,584 34,213 34,574 29,343 20,588 
as pru Other Securities Held, I 5 586.4 dnc ncdistabeetssdees 2,953 2,918 2,906 3,296 3,457 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..............5s0000> 2,050 1,440 1,288 2,126 3,039 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 10,315 9,742 8,586 yj 3,857 
»s) FP Preliminary, week ended September 18th. + Revised. 
: Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
» 100 
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laminated plastics is the answer 
h. Cold molded plastics may be the 
you pondering between a choice of 
molded urea and injection molded 
? The Plastics Divisions of the General 
bmpany manufactures compression, in- 
insfer and cold molded plastics. They also 
@nd fabricate parts of laminated sheets, 
$@nd rods; and since the beginning of war, G-E 
en low pressure molding large structural 
cés. Because General Electric manufactures plas- 
cs by all these methods, you can be sure your 
plication is made the proper way from the 
oper material. 


G-E engineers and designers are your engineers 
and designers. These plasticians will tell you if a 
aS taat combination of metals and plastics is the answer to 
one ao tee . Pe es your problem. They will frankly tell you if the color- 
She yor ee, ogy ROE tee ful ureas, the sleek phenolics and the versatile 

rey i a re thermoplastics, or the heat resisting cold molded 
plastics are not for you. Let these plasticians help 
you, write Section B-10, One Plastics Avenue, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


192,000 employees of the General Electric Com- 
pany are on their jobs producing more goods and 
buying over a million dollars of War Bonds every 
week to hasten victory. 


Listen to the news on the WORLD TODAY each 
week-day evening, CBS, 6:45 P.M., E.W.T. On 
Sunday, listen to the HOUR OF CHARM on 
NBC, 10:00 P.M., E. W. T. 


PLASTICS DIVISIONS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


One Who KNOWS Plastics 
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HE OUTLOOK 


Vhen the War Dept. this week de- 
ed the WPB report showing a 4% 
» in August munitions output—the 
st since April—in order to needle in 
erences to the continued lag behind 
hedule,” it raised anew and more 
cefully an old and difficult question: 
» what extent were “schedules” set 
cially high—beyond the nation’s 
pacity to produce—and to what ex- 
t are we doing an inefficient job of 
messing our resources for war? 


ailable Facts 


Business men never could get a clear 
ture even of what we are “supposed” 
produce. In his report to the Presi- 
nt, released in June, Donald Nelson 
d that 1943 munitions output was 
programed” at $72,300,000,000— 
$% more than 1942’s $32,500,000,- 
)). And in May, he estimated Janu- 
March sy "ee as 18% of that total. 
t that time, Business Week predicted 
at actual 1943 production would run 
bout $10,000,000,000 below that “pro- 
am” (BW—May15’43,p12). 

In 1942, WPB’s “total objectives 
re revised downward during the year,” 
d this year the same procedure is 
ing followed. WPB has scaled its 
°43 figures down to $68,000,000,000. 
y the end of July, Nelson estimated 
¢ first half-year’s output as 43% of 
“total volume of munitions require- 
ents currently scheduled for 1943,” a 
lume which by indirect computation 
pme to roundly $65,000,000,000. Now 
PB is estimating 1943 output in 
ms of Business Week’s original pre- 
ction, a figure of roughly $62,500,- 
00,000. Yet only this week again 
PB’s Information Division reported 
at 1943 munitions output “is ‘ex- 
cted” to total $72,300,000,000! 


ere Is a Ceiling 


By now, enough diverse “schedules,” 
programs,” “goals,” and “expectations” 
fe extant to permit any conclusion 
bout actual arms production that hap- 
is to suit the individual taste. 

Confusion arises because two ele- 
nents necessarily enter future projec- 
ons of output—demand and supply. 
Pemand for munitions may at any point 
limitless, but long ago we discovered 
hat supply—our capacity to produce— 
S very definitely limited. Possible de- 
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ow Is War Output? 


Production goes up; WPB’s estimates come down; military 
edules hold fast; and confusion of figures makes it hard to de- 
mine whether bogeys have been too high or output too little. 


mands must constantly be readjusted to 
probable supply in order to attain “bal- 
ance”—to avoid building more engines 
than = to be powered, or more 
guns than shells to be fired. 

This is a perfectly simple point to 
which our thinking oe long since be- 
come accustomed. Yet the military 
constantly fears lest estimates of prob- 
able supply be identified with limits to 
possible demand. Hence the constant 
revisions serve only to confuse an essen- 
tially simple idea. 

Realistically, two questions recur: 
Should we be able to turn out more 
munitions now than we are doing? Will 
demand for munitions hold up at least 
to our capacity to supply? Answering 


both in the affirmative, it would appear 
that output—in terms of the munitions 
index based on November, 1941, as 100 
—will rise an average of less than 4% a 
month for the remainder of the year, 
attaining a peak rate early in 1944, just 
a little more than 100 points above the 
August level of 618, and flattening out 
thereafter. 


Emphasis on Ammunition 


As to demand, the assamption obvi- 
ously is that it will hold up until Ger- 
many is licked. Certainly the military 
is stressing increased needs for aircraft 
and electronic equipment and, at least, 
sustained deliveries of merchant and 
combat vessels. And Nelson’s August 
report remarks, significantly, that “‘am- 
munition is slated to become one of the 
outstanding Army ordnance programs,” 
reflecting the shift from “capital to ex- 
pendable equipment throughout the war 
program.” 

As to supply, it is clear that we can 
do more only if we succeed in harnessing 
our manpower for the final push to a de- 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


BUSINESS BORROWING 
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Precisely at midyear, business loans 
extended by reporting Federal Re- 
serve member banks hit their wartime 
low, after a 15-month decline. Then 
they advanced about $250,000,000 in 
a ten-week period, and-finally, in one 
week alone, they registered another 
quarter-billion dollar gain. Probable 
reasons for this fillip are that corpora- 
tions borrowed to meet Sept. 15 tax 
instalments and to fulfill commit- 
ments made in the new war bond 
drive. However, the reversal in gen- 
eral trend is more basic than these 


reasons suggest. In the past, the rise 
in loans to war manufacturers was 
overbalanced by repayments of instal- 
ment and other consumer credit and 
by liquidation of wholesaler and re- 
tailer inventory debts. Now, consum- 
ers and distributors have less outstand- 
ing to reduce, so the curve of total 
borrowing follows the rise in war 
loans. The new uptrend may acceler- 
ate as manufacturers were recently per- 
mitted to use V-loan financing pend- 
ing final settlement of canceled con- 
tracts (BW—Sep.11’43,p103). 
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BETTER EYE 


The television industry has begun to 
let some developments out of its post- 
war planning bag. For example, the 
orthicon—an improved iconoscope, 
or electronic eye, developed by Radio 
Corp. of America’s D. O. Landis— 
which will permit televising the last 
quarter of a football game on a rainy 
fternoon in late November. Increased 
sensitivity of the new camera tube, 
exhibited by Dr. Vladimir Zworykin 
(above), RCA research head, results 
from the use of a retina or plate with 
400,000 pieces of light-sensitized sil- 
ver which store voltage proportional 
to the light or shade of the image fo- 
cused at any point on the plate. 


gree that we have not yet attained—for 
even now, “employment shortages con- 
tinue to hamper production.” 


Problems Conflict 


Even as we still are moving into the 
final stage of a war economy—in which 
most belligerents remain immersed for 
years—postwar and reconversion prob- 
ems loom ever larger on the horizon. 

The result is a curious cross-current. 
On the one hand, construction—down 
9% in August—is still declining toward 
rock-bottom levels; price controls are 
finally being extended to 18 fresh vege- 
tables; and we are focusing hard on ways 
to improve labor utilization. On the 
other oad Rep. Wright Patman is al- 
ready pushing for legislation to control 
disposal of government-owned plant and 
materials (page 18), and renegotiation 
authorities are being urged to make pro- 
vision for industrial reconversion re- 
serves (page 15). 
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Food Plan: 1944 


WFA launches series of 
farm meetings, seeking more 
milk and eggs at expense of 
hogs; prices still a problem. 


While Congress squirms under the 
necessity of deciding between subsidies 
and higher food prices, the 1944 food 
production pattern is taking shape at 
the grass roots. War Food Administra- 
tor Marvin Jones has put this largely 
up to farmers, just as he threw the sub- 
sidy issue into Congress’ lap. 

Next year’s needs are now being laid 

before farmers in state and county 
meetings the country over. When they 
decide what they can do, the War Food 
Administration will reconcile differ- 
ences, trim overlaps, and announce the 
over-all program later this fall. 
@ Price Incentives—The program will 
call for increased milk flow, reduced 
sow breeding, still further increases in 
peanut and soybean acreages, a little 
more tobacco, but no more cotton. Gov- 
ernment price mechanisms will be used 
to induce shifts—as indicated by the 
recent lowering of price support on 
the 1944 pig crop. 

Price supports as between one farm 

commodity and another will be adjusted 
(1) to get farmers to cut output of some 
commodities and raise more of others 
in accord with the production pattern, 
(2) to protect the government against 
heavy losses in event of quick termina- 
tion of the war and consequent soften- 
ing of commodity markets, and (3) to 
prevent farm holdback of 1943-44 food 
and feed crops for higher prices. 
e Distribution Problem—Food officials 
will ask hog producers to reduce sow 
breeding this winter to lessen the drain 
on 1943 feed crops. A collateral effort 
will be to induce increased Corn Belt 
selling of corn to dairy and poultry 
producers so that production of milk 
and eggs may be increased. 

The problem is how the corn can be 
obtained for dairymen and poultry rais-’ 
ers. With the ceiling at $1.07 a bu. 
and with hogs bringing fancy prices, it 
is more profitable for corn raisers to 
feed the grain to porkers than to sell it 
to other stock raisers. WFA might con- 
ceivably take direct action, but officials 
are convinced that multiple ceilings— 
one for corn fed to hogs, higher ones if 
sold for poultry or dairy feed—can never 
be made to work. 

@ Lots, But Not Enough—Officials were 
cheered by the September boost in the 
1943 corn crop estimate to 2,985,267,- 
000, largest since 1920 save for last year’s 
record-smashing 3,175,000,000 bu. But 
the carryover (400,000,000 bushels) will 
be the smallest in five years. The total 
new crop and carryover of about 3,400,- 


000,000 bu. compares with + 647 jy 
000 bushels in the 1942-43 crop |, 
and there is more livest to’ a 
from the diminished 1943 44 .,.. 
Increased milk producti. yj)‘; 
pend on maintenance of 1 
despite the current feed shor! ize oys 
the Corn Belt. An increasing ny ho 
cows and heifer calves, oriinally 
tended for milk producti now 3 
reported going to slaughter 
@ Meat or Eggs?—Makings for incre 
egg production have been aid (9% 
9% more pullets were in farni flocks t 
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summer than last), but the outlook sim the 0 
eggs in 1944 will be darkened jf hogiiMrinciph 
get the corn. Poultrymen outside dimmitute f 
Corn Belt have begun to cul! flockslii&crab pr 


and this means more chicken in marke 

The program for 1944 will ; mphasi 

the need for maintaining laying hens; 
high productivity but will recommen 
reduction in the output of commer 
broilers. This will hit hatcheries, whi 
have been doing a sell-out busines; 
last two years. 
e@ Emphasis on Soybeans—P)anting ty 
ommendations will call for a little mo 
com but less of other feed, with # 
total projected acreage of feed gni 
about the same as in 1943. 

WEA will recommend a 25% ; 
crease in soybean acreage, but this wi 
be reached only by overcoming sto 
resistance of corn-hog producers. Co: 
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Belt operators realize that war boogmpoth b 
days yp fantastic return on corn commmeuthori 
verted to pork are over, but efficiengiiiftion om 
producers still are able to make googiiany cut 
money at the support price WIA hagthe vat 
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set for 1944 pigs. 

@ Cotton Belt Conflict—Similar dif 
culty is expected in the South where 
desired 25% increase in peanuts mee 
resistance of growers who want to « 
pand cotton production instead. Dix 
will be asked to hold 1944 cotton acr 
age to not more than 22,000,000 acs 
so as to make way for peanuts—bu 
lacking acreage control, officials fear al 
out cotton production. 

WEA will try to sell cotton grower 
on the idea that a big increase in cotto 
acreage would add to the present un 
marketable surplus of low-quality cot 
ton. The need is for more cotton o 
high quality, and farmers will be urge 
to increase plantings of improved v 
rieties. 

@ Stress on Cigarettes—WFA will re 
ommend a substantial increase in th 
acreage of flue-cured tobacco in 1% 
provided sufficient fertilizer and labo 
are available. Officials point out 1 
justification that stocks of tobacco he 

for British manufacturers have reache 
a low point, and that cigarette com 
sumption in the United States has 1 
creased nearly 13% during the pa 
twelve months, an increase which d 

not include “the tremendously expanq 
ing demand for cigarettes by the arm 
forces.” 
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When the House Ways & Means 
ymmittee wound up its much-publi- 
ed hearings on contract renegotiation 
is week, it found itself just about 
here it started—in a quandary. Most 
‘the members dislike renegotiation in 
rinciple, but they can’t agree on a sub- 
tute for it, and they aren’t willing to 
rap profit control entirely. 

Major Points Are Pat—As things look 
ow, the committee will recommend 
visions in the renegotiation law to 
‘ve contractors a better break, but it 
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nmercigma't likely to plump for repeal. On 
‘S, whidllmmajor points, like the question of 
iness thllhether or not renegotiation should 


hake allowance for income and excess 
ofits taxes, it probably will let the 
present system stand. There’s a chance, 
however, that it will come out with a 
ries of “technical’”’ amendments that 
ould take a lot of teeth out of the law. 
5% iq If anybody could devise a workable 
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this wiformula for determining excessive prof- 
¢ stoumts, the committee would snatch it, but 
. Coihe hearings produced no formulas. 
r boogmBoth business men and renegotiation 
rn cormeuthorities shy away from a flat limita- 
efficienmtion on profits. Neither could suggest 
e goomany cut and dried method of weighting 
IA haitthe various factors—such as capital in- 


yestment, ability of management, efh- 
ciency of production—that enter into 
that metaphysical concept, a “fair 
profit.” 

Balk at Repeal—Manufacturers cam- 


ar dif 
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- Dixifffpaigning for outright repeal of renegoti- 
n acrmation landed some solid punches, but 
0) acrefmthey didn’t sell the committee the idea 


ts—bu 
ear al 


that present tax laws take care of the 
problem of excessive war profits auto- 
matically. Ways & Means _ probably 
would balk at full repeal while wages 
and salaries are under formal control. 

What the embattled manufacturers 
did put. over was the idea that con- 
tractors should be free to resort to some 
«tablished procedure for judicial review. 
As the law stands, there isn’t any specific 
pwvision giving a contractor the right 
to take his case into court if he thinks 
he has had a raw deal. To fix this, the 
committee probably will write an 


rowel! 
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labo amendment giving contractors the right 
ut if appeal direct to a U. S. Circuit 
) heli Court. This won’t make anybody com- 


ache 


pletely happy, but it will give a possible 


conf means of escape from arbitrary treat- 
as ing ment. Manufacturers aren’t convinced, 

pam however, that judicial review will actu- 
| doef ally make it easier for them to resist 


pang 


the informal but powerful sre wyee offi- 
irmeq 


cals can bring to bear. Price adjust- 
ment boards complain that inviting 
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’enegotiation at the Crossroads 


War profits issue fogged in uncertainty as Ways & Means 
ymmittee concludes hearings, but indications of better break 
war contractors pierce the gloom. 


appeal to the courts will upset their 
system of threshing out voluntary agree- 
ments. 

@ Postwar Reserves Debated—Another 
thing that impressed the Ways & 
Means Committee was the argument 
over postwar reserves. Present policy in 
renegotiation is to make no allowance 
for reconversion costs, contingeucy re- 
serves, or similar provisions for heavy 
weather in the postwar period. Rene- 
gotiation officials argued that: 

(1) As long as taxes take 81% of 
income, there is no point in trying to 
allow enough extra profit to make up 
an adequate reserve after taxes. 

(2) There is no way of estimating 
postwar expenses, and any attempt to 
allow extra profits to cover them would 
be pure guesswork. 

Against this, manufacturers pointed 
out that reconversion expenses arise be- 
cause they converted their plants to war 
production; hence, emergency postwar 


MONEY FOR MILK 


Arned with three plans to parry Con- 
gress’ opposition, Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones (right) presses hard for 
quick action on a milk subsidy pro- 
giam to avoid a general price increase. 
Cheapest of the schemes would be a 
subsidy on feed which would amount 
to some $125,000,000 a year; another, 
subsidizing increased price returns to 
producers in certain areas, would cost 
$25,000,000 . more; third, an over-all 


expenses should be charged up to the 
government as a cost of war production. 
@ Committee in the Middle—This con- 
troversy leaves the Ways & Means 
Committee standing unhappily between 
the irresistible force and the immovable 
object. Either the government allows 
manufacturers. enough profit to salt 
down something for conversion or it 
will have to give them a hand when the 
war ends. If it lets them make the 
extra profit now, official opinion is that 
the distribution will be entirely unfair, 
that some companies will put aside 
much more than they will ever need for 
postwar contingencies while others (in 
many cases those that have given the 
government the lowest prices) won’t be 
able to save enough 

It isn’t likely that Ways & Means 
will try to choose between these two 
precise alternatives. It will struggle for 
compromise, try to work out a straddle. 
An idea that appeals to some of the 
members is to set aside a flat percentage 
of profits before taxes and renegotiation. 
This would give contractors something 
in the kitty for postwar needs. Then 
they could go through the mill of taxes 
and renegotiation just as they do now. 
e Hardship Cases Weighed—The com- 
mittee also wants to do something about 
industries, like the machine tool build- 


subsidy of 50¢ per hundredweight of 
milk, might go to $500,000,000. Jones 
cutlined the plans before the Senate's 
committees on banking, currency, and 
agriculture, running into an almost 
solid wall of opposition; Sen. Robert 
F. Wagner (left) was his lone de- 
fender. Attempting to sidetrack tight 
rationing of fluid milk, the War Food 
Administration will put maximum de- 
livery and sales quotas into effect in 
25 urban areas next week (BW—Sep. 
18’43,p19) to stem rising demands. 
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crs, who claim that they will have par- 
ticularly tough going after the war. The : 
big sinion here e how to make an RAILS ENTER NEW WAR PHASE ail: 
exception for the hardship cases with- . 
out eis the door to ps we else. ma, Freight traffic reaches new peak — S 
It’s an exceptionally lucky industry that \’s 
can’t make some sort of case for itself an mé 
on hardship grounds. ; but ba 
Ways & Means recommendations 
won't be the last word on renegotiation, 
of course. Once the committee brings 
in its proposals, both houses of Congress 
and the Senate Finance Committee will 
take a crack at them. On a complicated 
subject like renegotiation, however, the 
House is likely to follow the com- 
mittee’s lead. The Senate Finance 
Committee is sure to he critical of 
renegotiation generally, but if the House 
indorses it, the Senate probably won’t 
make anything but minor changes. opamend te 
@ “Repeal Unthinkable”—Contractors > Band eg 
demanding more liberal treatment will toll in 
have to combat the favorable report just ups of | 
slo > e>O*ha: ’ y% ys . 
saan Sarge ye anita goby cree heewee Sees eee eee eee eee eee ee 5 the cot 
son’s outfit held extensive hearings on (2) Thanks to more efficient car utilization — roads a 
renegotiation during the spring and early 3.0 in the: 
summer, Ways & Means members were what h 
somewhat miffed at Vinson for intrud- anybod 
ing on their field, but most of them fmm of the 


Fuel-1 


Jone 


Billions of Ton-Miles per Month 


were impressed by the way the investi- 3 be carl 
gation was run, : the ye 
In spots, the -Vinson report is almost Po5 Net Tea-Miles gest lo 
lyrical in praise of the principle of re- | 2 per Car per Da ol = One 
negotiation. “The very real influence |. Y “is that 
of the renegotiation mechanism,” it 2 oi as lat 
says, “has been demonstrated to such [8 : usual. 
a degree as to make the repeal of the |? : loadin 
Renegotiation Act unthinkable.” This | a ill-ah 
is a bad jolt to some of the critics who [5 20 estimated a longer 
find repeal very thinkable indeed. 2 —— olf out ca 
e Changes Suggested—Principal amend- [2 Serviceable Freight Cars : pendc 
ments that the Vinson report suggests : on Line 3 = 
are: 7 Z 
(1) Exemption of contractors who na gn ‘ $]imm slows 
have less than $500,000 in government NS = 
pepe, ye on | gens exemp- . ceoee eeeee Sees eee eee ee ee — 
tion at ,000). ‘This change is in- | 
dorsed by the renegotiation besa and (3) But now manpower shortage threatens. year ¥ 
seems fairly sure to go through. Railr 
(2) Judicial review of decisions to — 
which the contractor objects. Aug 
(3) Extension of renegotiation au- | ms ” igure 
thority to all branches of the govern- tee wil t 
ment that handle any war business. + 4 es 
(4) Incorporation in the law of stand- g P a. 
ards to be used in determining excessive [= , 2 : wads 
‘ the | 
profits. = wy. < 
(5) Disclosure to the contractor of [-£ ‘iB * it 
the reasons upon which the decision of |< ° oe - 
the renegotiation board is based. E A : af 
(6) Publication of decisions. se : pe 
(7) Establishment of a 14-month e < os 
limit on the time the boards can take [“ VAN . 133 
to reach an agreement or to hand down XMAS Hours Worked per Week* on 
a unilateral decision on their own ac- id a ss 
count, ind 
(8) Compulsory annual reports from pe 
manufacturers stating the amount of * Hourly-paid employees only; excludes time paid for but not worked oe 
their government business, so price ad- OFLriritisiritisririr tipsy pepsi tit iri tipi iti ins 40 
justment authorities can spot the cases 1940 1941 1942 1943 a 
that seem to warrant renegotiation. Dote: interstate Commerce Commission, Assn. of American Reilroads, Notional Bureau of Economic Research © eusiness weer os 
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ails Fear Cold 


Steam carriers feel they 
.n meet October freight peak, 
ut bad winter could overtax 
ready strained facilities. 


Fuel-rationed householders aren’t 
one in hoping the coming winter will 
be g mild one. Railroad men already 
e worrying about how they'll make out 
¢ the snow piles deep against their 
ences. 

The roads had a narrow squeak last 
vinter. If the weather is as severe this 
ear, the added twelve months of wear 
snd tear on overburdened manpower 
nd equipment are likely to take their 
toll in delays, breakdowns, serious tie- 
ups of all kinds. 
¢ War's Peak Loads—Less worrisome is 
the coming October traffic peak. The 
roads are confident that they can take it 
in their stride, continuing to perform 
what has been (to them as much as to 
anybody else) a miracle. This is in spite 
of the fact that next month they will 
be carrying not only the biggest loads of 
the year, but almost certainly the big- 
gest loads of the war as well. 

One reason for the roads’ confidence 
is that the annual hump doesn’t loom 
as large—comparatively—this year as 
usual. Expectation is that October car- 
loadings will be only fractionally—if at 
ill-ahead of 1942. Heavier loading and 
longer hauls have pretty well washed 
out carloadings as a measure of the stu- 
pendous job the roads are doing, but 
even the increase in revenue ton-miles 
-the railroads’ payload—is gradually 
lowing down. 
¢ Percentages Tell Story—In the first six 
months of this year, the jump in reve- 
nue ton-miles over the same period last 
year was 20.6%. The Assn. of American 
Railroads estimates that the July increase 
over July of ’42 was 13.1%, that the 
August increase was 10.9%. A.A.R. 
figures that revenue ton-miles this year 
will total 735,000,000,000 against 637,- 
984,000,000 last year. 

Biggest trouble that looms for the 
toads this winter is manpower. Despite 
the large number of older employees for 
whom the lure of the big money war 
industries is more than offset by senior- 
ity rights and retirement benefits, as 
well as their loyalty to railroading, the 
toads’ labor turnover is becoming alarm- 
ing. With a total labor force of around 
1,380,000, the railroads have a record of 
over a million hirings in the past twelve 
months, This is a big figure even for an 
industry with a high percentage of sea- 
sonal hirings. 

* Contraseasonal Drop—There is not 
only a high turnover, but now also a 
net loss of manpower. Railroad employ- 


ment dropped off from July to August— 
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a time when the roads are usually add- 
ing to their labor force (see chart, page 
16). 

Military service has already claimed 
over 200,000 railroad men, and the roads 
are now busy totting up the number 


they can expect to lose to Selective Serv- 


ice from here on out. 

@ Relief Measure Sought—Office of De- 
fense Transportation has drawn up a 
13-point manpower program for the 
railroads. Boiled down the program in- 
cludes: a special recruiting drive for rail- 
road workers, to be staged by the War 
Manpower Commission and the Rail- 
road Retirement Board; filing of replace- 
ment schedules by the railroads and ac- 
tion by Selective Service to make the 
job less tedious so that a road won’t 
have to file in every state where it has 
employees; prompt reporting of labor 
shortages; further use of women and im- 
ported Mexican labor, and assignment 
of war prisoners to maintenance of way 
work; establishment of reserve pools— 
flying squadrons—of workers who can be 
shunted around to stem specific short- 
ages; expanded training programs for 
new workers; payment of time-and-a-half 
for maintenance of way work (where this 
isn’t done now); better housing and dor- 


CASEY JONES SCHOOL 


In a roving classroom aboard a rebuilt 
day coach (below), the Reading Co. 
and subsidiary railroads are teaching 
locomotive crews the most efficient 
operating methods. Lantern slides, 
charts, and full-scale models of an en- 
gine cab and its gadgets (right) are 
used for demonstrations. Factors 
stressed are that excessive smoke or 
“popping” safety valves waste fucl; 
that with “perfect” combustion only 
one pound of coal is needed for twelve 
pounds of water. The course has as 
its objective the curtailment of repairs 


mitory facilities; high labor priorities in 
areas of controlled hiring; and a crack- 
down on featherbedding through sus- 
pension for the duration of the war of 
full crew laws and train mileage limita- 
tions. 

Executives of the western roads hashed 

over the program with ODT officials in 
Chicago last week, and railroad men are 
now at least partially convinced that the 
flying squadron idea will work. (Hereto- 
fore the roads have maintained that this 
pet ODT scheme for the handling of 
emergency manpower problems would 
simply serve to multiply shortages.) 
@ More Women?—The roads are more 
receptive to other ODT ideas. They are 
now successfully using around 80,000 
women but are skeptical when govern- 
ment officials suggest they add another 
50,000 or so. (They used 100,000 in 
the last war.) The railroads are already 
employing 15,000 Mexicans. (The 
Southern Pacific alone has 7,000 and 
would like 15,000 more if they can be 
had.) 

The railroad unions, intrenched be- 
hind their demand for a wage increase 
(refused once by Economic Stabilization 
Director Fred M. Vinson and now up 
for reconsideration), aren’t interested in 


necessary on locomotives and the re- 
duction of Reading’s consumption of 
coal by 100,000 tons a year. 
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any manpower schemes which don’t in- 
clude a wage adjustment. 

Trouble with ODT’s manpower pro- 
gram is that it probably won't go far to 
relieve the labor shortage where it is 
now most acute—on the western roads. 
e Deliveries Lag—When it comes to 
equipment, the roads are resigned to 
worrying te, 4 the war with little 
more than they have at present (though 


they hope an impending Truman com- 


mittee investigation may needle WPB 
into loosening up a bit). The roads 
were scheduled to receive 900 new loco- 
motives this year, had received only 443 
up to Sept. I. Schedules from Sept. 1 
through July 1 of next year call for 
1,000 locomotives and 25,000 freight 
cars. 

Aside from locomotives, which are 

critically short, particularly on the west- 
ern roads which have been given first 
crack at the new ones coming out of 
the shops, there’s a scarcity of flat cars 
(expected to continue until the end of 
the war, because they are needed for 
shipping heavy military equipment) and 
class A boxcars—clean, “uncontami- 
nated” cars which can be used for grain 
and other perishables. 
e@ Would Avert Priorities—In spite of all 
the real and potential troubles they have 
brewing, the roads believe that—given an 
even break—they can still get through 
the war without any drastic restrictions 
in the form of wholesale elimination of 
crosshauling, freight priorities, travel ra- 
tioning, and what not. There’s been 
some restriction of crosshauling; cement 
was recently brought under control, and 
similar measures on beer, citrus fruit, 
and a few other commodities are being 
considered, though no general crack- 
down is in sight. 

Freight priorities are an unwanted 
last resort. If the load gets too heavy, 
however, ODT is prepared to slap tem- 
porary bans on the shipment of less 
essential commodities. Travel rationing 
would be undertaken only as an extreme 
measure. Nobody wants to take the re- 
pa of saying who should and 
should not travel (and of bearing the 
consequent resentment). Both the ODT 
and the roads figure that by the time 
the public has stood in the aisles often 
enough, travel will become self-ration- 
ing. 

e And Finally, Japan—While the roads 
expect that they will be over the big 


hump a couple of months from now, 
peak loads in some areas are expected to 
combine with the manpower and equip- 
ment stringencies to give them a bad 
time. Main trouble spot on which the 
industry has its eye is the Pacific Coast. 
The western and transcontinental roads 
already are strained to the breaking 
point, and the big push in the Pacific is 
yet to come. The roads hope it won't 
come until it is possible to divert equip- 
ment from the eastern lines. Even so, 
a large part of the final drive to lick 
Japan will have to be launched from 
Gulf Coast ports. 


Deal Congress In 


Disposal of war surpluses 
may be a headache, but the boys 
on Capitol Hill want to get in on 
it before it’s too late. 


Congress is about to tangle with one 
of the toughest problems on its wartime 
calendar—disposal of government-owned 
surpluses in the postwar period. Al- 
though the Administration would just 
as soon let sleeping dogs lie for the 
time being, Congress means to lay out 
a general policy while it has the chance. 
o Some the Plans—To start the ball 
rolling, Chairman Wright Patman of 
the 7, aes Small Business Committee 
has introduced a bill that would create 
a surplus property custodian to handle 
liquidation of all government-owned 
surpluses. Hearings start Sept. 27. Pat- 
man hopes to make them a sort of gen- 
eral symposium that will set his com- 
mittee up for a leading part in legisla- 
tion on demobilization and surplus dis- 
posal. 

Rep. Carter Manasco is working on 
the Committee on Executive Expendi- 
tures to get early hearings on two bills 
he has introduced. Manasco wants sur- 
pluses handled by a commission repre- 
senting the puts | services, business, the 
public, and possibly labor. He tried this 
idea on the committee last pe but 
Administration — illed it. 
Since then, a number of congressmen 
have warmed up to it. 

e@ One Has Passed House—As a matter 
of fact, one piece of legislation on sur- 
plus disposal, having already passed the 
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House, is now pending before 
ate. This is the bill introduced 
by Rep. James O'Leary whic 
set up a joint congressional 
to study the problem and rec: inmeng 
additional legislation. O'’Lea:.’s pj 
also would give the Army, N:vy, ang 
Treasury Procurement Divisio: 
ity to dispose of surpluses for | 
tion of the war. 

At present, this is an emp! 

of power, since Treasury Proc 
and the services already are se!ling of 
some surplus stuff, deriving authority 
from executive order. The bil! would 
set a definite time limit on them, hoy. 
ever, by specifying that they cannot 
dispose of any surplus war materials 
after the end of hostilities. 
@ Needs Another Look—The O'Leary 
bill went through the House in a rush 
last spring, and when congressmen got 
around to rereading it, most of them 
couldn’t make out exactly what it meant, 
The term “war materials,” for instance. 
isn’t specifically defined, and nobody 
knows whether it would cover anything 
the Army owns or just munitions. Sena. 
tors are looking it over cautiously, and 
a good many members of the House 
want another crack at it. 

Meanwhile, Treasury Procurement js 
selling off various items turned over to 
it as surplus by other government de- 
partments. So far, these sales have been 
comparatively small, but the division is 
also handling liquidation of Nationa 
Youth Administration and Works Prog 
ress Administration property. Altogether 
it has about $100,000,000 worth of sur- 
re erty on its hands. 

7 eelbarrows to Brassieres—Besides 
the wheelbarrows and shovels inherited 
from WPA, this figure includes a be- 
wildering variety goods and equip- 
ment. A Washington dealer recently 
advertised 128 recondit*oned brassieres, 
which he said he bought from Treasury 
Procurement, previous use unspecified. 

Present machinery for surplus dis- 
posal is complicated, and the lines of 
authority are not yet clear. By execu- 
tive order, all government departments 
are supposed to make periodic inventory 
of their property and declare any surplus 
to Procurement. The latter tries first to 
dispose of materials to other depart- 
ments, then to tax-supported organiza- 
tions (museums, eleemosynary institu- 
tions, etc.). Anything it can’t get rid 
of in this way, it offers to the gencral 
public. 

e Broad Definition—The Army and 
Navy are supposed to report surpluses to 
Treasury Procurement just like other 
government departments, but they are 
allowed two big exceptions—perishables 
and “tactical goods.” This leaves a loop- 
hole big enough to drive a tank through. 
As one official put it, “in the military 
lexicon, all goods fall into two classes- 
perishables and tactical goods.” Conse- 
quently, the Army and Navy do most 
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AVY GAS TANK 


laving learned the hard way at Pearl 
jarbor and Manila, the Navy now 
tores bulk gasoline and diesel fuel in 


an-made, bombproof “caverns” at . 


me bases. Built of concrete far be- 
w ground, the huge tanks look more 


like garages than liquid containers. 
The tanks have a Thiokol lining which 
must completely cover the concrete 
(above) to prevent its alkalies from 
reacting with the fuel. Developed and 
installed by the Boston Woven Hose 
Co., the lining represents a huge and 
complicated “wall-papering” job. 


pf their own selling, although they have 
promised to turn over most standard 
ommercial articles to Procurement. 

\WPB also has dealt itself a hand in 
uplus disposal. Its Redistribution Di- 
jon works closely with Treasury Pro- 
urement’s regional offices, giving cer- 
ificates of approval to manufacturers 
yho want to buy critical items. 

Keyed to Needs—Just now, the Re- 
listribution Division is getting started 
m an ambitious program for moving 
idle machines and equipment into the 
hands of manufacturers who need them. 
he plan is for WPB to act as go- 
ctween, listing equipment that ‘Treas- 
ury Procurement, the services, and pri- 
vate manufacturers have available. Con- 
tractors who need machinery can check 
with WPB to see if there is anything 
on the lists they can use. All redistribu- 
ton of this sort will be handled on a 
egional basis to keep transportation 
troubles from gumming up the program. 

lo some extent, the present machin- 
cry for surplus distribution can be used 
for the postwar job, but it will take a 
ot of overhauling. Just now, the main 
purpose of pie disposal is to get 
goods and equipment into use, either 
‘War or in essential civilian production. 
After the war, the first consideration 
will be to protect the domestic economy 
fom the impact of huge stockpiles that 
could demoralize production and mar- 
seting if mishandled. 
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Gas Pinch Ahead 


Crude oil production, now 
approaching peak, will fall off in 
1944, and military demand will 
take increasingly large bites. 


Fundamental in American grand 

strategy is the effort to save American 
blood, as far as possible, by liberal 
spending of American steel and gaso- 
line. It takes steel to destroy the enemy; 
it takes gasoline to move steel to the 
strategic locations where it can do its 
deadly work. 
@ Something to Remember—After 21 
months of war, the steel shortage has 
become commonplace, a generally ac- 
cepted condition of rearmament. The 
gasoline shortage, long delayed by rea- 
son of a lavish national supply of crude 
oil, refining capacity, and transportation 
facilities, plus half-hearted rationing, is 
now expected to be one of those things 
by which the year 1944 will be long 
remembered. 

Washington officials who are in 
touch with the oil and gasoline supply 
situation are uniformly unhappy about 
it. They see a crude oil production 
curve about to flatten out on an all-time 
high level—about 4,400,000 bbl. a day 
at present—during the last quarter of 


this year, then drop slowly at a rate of 
perhaps 0.5% a month, while military 
demands keep soaring higher and 
higher. 

e@ New Coupons in March—Stricter ra- 
tioning will come. The first tightening 
up will be a new coupon system, due 
about next March. But realities of the 
situation leave little hope that there 
will be enough gasoline to go around, 
as long as we have a war on. 

Prophets of a national gasoline short- 

age, including Petroleum Administrator 
for War Harold Ickes, have been meet- 
ing considerable sales resistance. Skep- 
tics point out that total gasoline supply 
has been boosted to about 1,800,000 
bbl. a day, compared with a 1939-40 
average of 1,570,000 bbl. And, since the 
current military demand is only a third 
of the supply, they inquire, what's be- 
coming of all that 1,200,000 bbl. a day 
left over? 
@ Indirect War Uses Heavy—Nobody 
can answer that question precisely; no- 
body can say what proportion of the 
1,200,000-bbl. remainder is in indirect 
military use, but this proportion is rising, 
and an unmeasured additional amount 
is required by trucks working for war 
manufacturers and by automobiles 
needed to bring war workers to their 
jobs. Thus, a good deal of this gasoline 
oe into the fight indirectly, and it all 
helps boost total consumption, faster 
than it is possible for rationing to re- 
strict it. 

One survey of gasoline use shows that 

62.1% of the total civilian gasoline 
used in July went to commercial and 
nonhighway users. The other 37.9% 
was used in private automobiles, an un- 
known percentage of which carry their 
owners and share-the-riders from home 
to work in war plants. 
e Less Byproduct Fuel—Techniques of 
making aviation gasoline 18 months ago 
required —— of a considerable 
volume of ordinary motor gasoline as a 
byproduct. Now, it’s possible in some 
new plants to make aviation gasoline 
without running off any ordinary motor 
fuel. 

Rationing so far has been a problem 
itself, rather than a solution. Car own- 
ers have turned out to be rugged indi- 
vidualists. Except in the East, where 
the supply was cut to the bone by 
transportation difficulties several months 
ago, rationing officials have not at- 
tempted to impose severe individual 
restrictions. 

Furthermore—and this is basic—there 
has been no real effort to match ration- 
ing with supply. Rationing has been 
based on need; supply has been taken 
for granted. 

@ Flexibility a Drawback—Local OPA 
boards have many rationing duties be- 
sides allotting gasoline. Compared with 
gasoline, other rationing allotments are 
inflexible; gasoline rationing gives the 
volunteer worker an opportunity to be 
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considerate, if not liberal, with his quently have been. To correct these the numbers recorded o; 
neighbors and friends. faults, OPA plans to install a new ticket name of the individual + 
Checkup of gas ration coupons under system designed for an accurate check holder. John Smith may ha 
the present system has proved practi- about next March. There will be no 1 to 10 inclusive, and so 
cally impossible. Leftover tickets can spare tickets; all will be taken from rolls which will be a matter of 
be stolen and bootlegged, and fre- of individually numbered tickets, and record. Chief remaining 
counterfeiters. c 
@ Quota System Discussed- 
step, already under discussi 
sible adoption next spring, 
quota system. This would 
trary allowances to the vari 
areas and instructions to ¢ 
board to stay within its quot 
these allowances. It woul 
bring coupons and supply 
kind of balance, which, of co 
be upset in case any large n 
coupon holders decided to 
simultaneously—the rationing . 
of a run on the bank 
One objection to a quota 
the fact that there are 5,5() 
boards, composed of unpaid, 
workers, who couldn’t be expec 
become hard-boiled enough 
within quotas. This objection « 
met, it has been argued, by 
the number of boards to, say, 25 
hiring full-time members directly 
sponsible to OPA. 
Another objection is that 
system might serve the early birds rather 
MORE BAZOOKA é than essential drivers. A time lag be 
Existence of the antitank “bezooke” tween applications and the issuance of 
ee tear Bat. Tenenilinties , coupons, to make possible the careful 
las been “secret public knowledge weighing of the value of all individual 
claims against each other, might meet 


for months (BW —Mayl1’43,p22). Last 
week the Army described the gun in in this objection. 
detail for the first time, told of the 2 @ Back Seat for Civilians—Although 


civilian gasoline rationing is the public’ 


shell in generalities, further whetted ,; 
chief contact with war restrictions a 


public curiosity by keeping mum on fecting the oil business, PAW considers 
the firepower and range of its new eleiliien supply seventh on its list 
weapon. Fired from the shoulder important jobs. Civilian supply, im 
(above), the bazooka, three inches in _ ter) is two feet long and is fired elec- portant as it is to 120,000,000 Amen- 
diameter and fifty inches long, is han- _ trically. Still another effective Army ‘"S outside the armed services, has tp 


= ° : take a back seat in relation to these 
dled by two men, one Oo , > 
} € ne to fire, one to antitank weapon for foot soldiers is other problems. 


load. Said to be able to pierce any a rifle attachment (below) for hurling The frat three have been transition 
known tank armor, the projectile (cen- big grenades long distances. from pilot plant to mass production of 
aviation gasoline, toluene, and synthetic 
rubber components; fourth was th 
building of a new primary transport s\+ 
tem; fifth was rationing steel for oil pro- 
ducers in a way that would not drast 
cally cut down production; and sixth, 
meeting current military demands for all 
petroleum products. | 
@ New Problems of Balance—The PAW 
problems of production, refining, and 
transportation, as they get official it 
tention, create new problems of bal 
ance. Production is about to reach its 
ceiling; refining capacity is about up © 
the limit, despite the claim that there 
is idle refining capacity of between 10)- 
000 bbl. and 200,000 bbl. a day in the 
Middle West. PAW contends that a 
though some of this plant capacity 
might be used, a good deal of it 1s repr 
A sented by older refineries not eq ripped 
” \ 4 nai for modern cracking. Another complice 
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“Share the Steel” Plan 
Succeeding! 


Idle Steel Goes into War Production 


American steel-users, cooperating in 
the WPB’s “Share the Steel’”’ program, 
already have released approximately a 
million tons by eliminating idle or 
duplicate stocks, and through cancel- 
lation of mill tonnages on order. An- 
other million tons are in prospect. 
This will mean the equivalent of add- 
ing two million tons of steel produc- 
tion for war use in the third and fourth 
quarters which is the goal of the War 
Production Board. 

Constantly improving warehouse 
stocks help to make this program 


safe and practical because one 


stock in a manufacturer’s inventory 
serves only one manufacturer, while 
a similar stock in a centrally located 
steel warehouse serves thousands of 
manufacturers. The warehouse stock 
moves faster and less steel is required. 

The need is urgent! Let’s keep every 
ton of steel working. It will not only 
help the war effort, but it is good busi- 
ness to hold your inventory to a prac- 
tical working level. Then if increased 
production, changes in design or some 
emergency requires more steel in a 
hurry, you can always depend on your 


nearby steel-service plant. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, 
MILWAUKEE, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY 
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BLACK MARKET 
IN WHITE GAS 


The OPA may pas oyt ; 
penalties, but it hasn 
way to stop the distr: sutioy , 
|| white gas—naphtha.  \ap}; 
isn’t rationed. Howe, 
| for motor fuel is a \ 
OPA regulations unles: 
| coupons are collected 
gasoline, 

Efforts at enforceme: 
cated by a crackdown in the ( 


cago area—a region in which 
of white gas is reported to ) 
|} particularly prevalent. ‘| he \jj 
| waukee Super Gas Co., a byl 


lant and service station operatg; 
| -s been denied the right to q 
in gasoline for a year {un 
Washington overrules the regio, 


commissioner). 

Naphtha is a kind of catch 
term denoting a “cut” or fractioy 
in petroleum distilling betwe 
|| third-grade gasoline and kerosen 
As motor fuel, it would be 5] 
starting and generally unsatisf 
tory unless mixed with liber 
amounts of ethyl gasoline 


WHEN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS 
THROW FLAK UPSTAIRS 


@ Ack-Ack guns, on fixed emplacements or mounted on mobile units, spit tion is lack of sufficient equipment 


a staccato hail of steel into the sky to bring enemy planes crashing to earth | handle a large volume of high sul 
crude. | 
The factor that may show a favor 
balance next year is_ transportati 
There may be enough transportat, 
tankers, pipelines, and railroad ty 
cars—to handle all available oil and 
products, with capacity to spare, th 
giving the industry controls a factor 
flexibility. 
@ Eastern Supply Eased—Gavwlj 


in flames. In the revolving mounts of many of these guns are precisioneered 
rings made by Pedrick . . . special reverse-tension rings that keep heavy- 


duty thrust-bearings in place. 

This is another of the many places where Pedrick precision is helping 
to pump defeat into the Axis. The accuracy of dimension, the correct and 
lasting tension, the absolute flatness . . . these are fundamentals of Pedrick 


precisioneering which assure Victory performance in every engine, every ODA’ 


propeller, every compressor, whether on the battle-front or on the pro- | stocks in the East, for example, wii rg 
duction-front, in industry or agriculture or transportation. eer _ “4 cs tebe — 
: s Rea? - F ack up to lo . e Gulf-to-Atlanget 
To the quality and design of each individual ring, Pedrick Engineers | states Taiaeeition situation, which Ml Jy add 
add a quarter-century of “know how” in combining the right types into | months ago was considered extren@.. An 
| shire ‘ va) ae , ope > 
Engineered Sets which are All-American, both in individual performance eeepc ee Rie na a nif All. thi 
and in ¢#eam-work. You can see, therefore, why more and more of the | and pipeline construction. .A totd i 2 
country’s most experienced motor-mechanics are installing Pedrick Pre- 22 tg pace was aan . a * 
' os . P ‘ month, according to trade reports troggpserabh 
cisioneered Piston Ring Sets. WILKENING MANUFACTURING CO., Phila- | government pr bay and Big wt + a 
delphia and Scranton, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. | its 300,000-bbl. daily capacity to can't enj 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto. | oil from Texas to New York and i ie 
| delphia, is in operation. aan 
| “Little Big Inch,” the parallel pag. 
| ucts pipeline, is nearly two-thirds 00 — 
a | pleted, and PAW officials have an th nprop 
| balancing problem there. Orders ! nued, 
| pumps and valves have bashed heal Habi 
| long into several more important “ithe i 
| programs and probably will not — 
| filled in time to get full operation Ho 
2 | the line by the time it is laid, aboq. 
frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS | Jan. l1.. The solution may be to Spa meq 
| cut the valves and pumps available Hj orm 


BUY U. s. WAR BONDS see THEN eee BUY MORE u. s. WAR BONDS provide something like 50% of capac nes a4 
over the entire length of the new ligjjwrong. 
wearin: 
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Sasol ODAY, MANY PEOPLE are working 
whi long hours at jobs where they stand 
mal, gag walk, or operate machines with their 
tlangier. 


hich 


In addition, gas rationing is making 


trem@s¢ Americans walk more than usual. 
"ope gute 

tig All this makes it advisable to know 
ity] pmething about the health and care of 


 \@ipor feet. For, if your feet hurt, you feel 
's froif@iserable all over. You tire more easily, 
), Wifour work seems more difficult, and you 
) Caifan't enjoy even your leisure hours fully. 


Like any complicated machine, the 
et can get out of order. Poor habits of 
king or standing, or the wearing of 
nproperly fitted shoes, if long con- 
bnued, can force the feet out of shape. 


Habitual toeing out, for example, 
ther in standing or walking, is a com- 
on cause of weak or flat feet. Even per- 
ctly healthy feet may rebel against 
inaccustomed hours of extra duty. 

Corns, calluses, bunions, and hammer- 
oes are indications that something is 
‘rong. Perhaps it is the shoes you are 
caring. Such danger signs indicate the 
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need of a podiatrist-chiropodist or an 
orthopedic doctor. 


If your feet protest at the end of the 
day, perhaps your shoes are improperly 
fitted, or unsuited to your work. Your 
posture may be at fault, or your feet may 
not be getting enough rest. You may 
have sinking of the arches, so that your 
feet require more support than is given 
by ordinary shoes. 


New shoes should be comfortable 
when you first put them on. “Breaking 
in” shoes really means “breaking in” 
your feet! 

When you buy shoes, try on both 
shoes and test the fit both standing and 
walking. Select shoes for the job they 
are to do! High, narrow heels are un- 
suitable for long hours of standing or 
walking. They may upset the body bal- 
ance and cause strain in muscles of the 
feet, legs, and back. 

Good foot health is important not only 
to foot comfort, but to the health of the 
entire body. It is difficult to get all the 
exercise you need when your feet are not 


WVhen civilian feet go on a wartime schedule 


in good condition. If the lack of exercise 
results in increased weight, the strain on 
the feet may become still greater. 

The wisest course is to try to prevent 
foot trouble from developing. 

Actually, your foot health can be bet- 
ter than ever under wartime’s extra de- 
mands, if you observe the rules of foot 
hygiene and wear properly fitted shoes. 

On request, Metropolitan will send 
you a free folder on foot care, 103-S, en- 
titled, “Light on Your Feet.” 


SAR ¥~-1868-75> 


ee or ae 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker {py 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


Maine leads the nation in newsprint 
production, and manufactures, be- 
sides, great quantities of fine coated 
und book papers, writing paper and 
molded pulp products, such as 
paper plates and utensils, 


Fifteen million acres of Maine 
forest constitute an inexhaustible 
source of raw material. In addi- 
tion, processing water is abundant 
and pure, and Maine’s loyal’ work- 
men are skilled through genera- 
tions of paper-making experience. 
Taxes are low, transportation facili- 
ties excellent, and low-cost electric 
power is plentiful. 

These advantages mean profits 
for Maine plants ——and for your 
plant, if you locate here. Send to- 
day for your free copy of “Inpus- 
TRIAL Marne.” Get the Maine’ facts 
before you complete present or 
post-war plans. 


Address: Maine Development Commission, 
Room 9-B, State House, Augusta, Maine. 


MAINE 


Oe ese 
INDUSTRY 
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Rates on the Fire 


Freight charge unification 
urged in report to President, but 
the lobby doesn’t look strong 
enough to sway Congress. 


On President Roosevelt’s desk is the 
latest bludgeon in a 60-year-old battle 
of words favoring a unified national 
system of freight rates. It is a 500-page 
work by the Transportation Board of 
Investigation & Research, the fruit of 
two years of digging into differentials 
which, generally speaking, favor manu- 
facturers north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi against competi- 
tion from the South and West. 

@ Campaign Material—More than a 
dozen bills now pending in Congress— 
a fairly habitual state of affairs—aim to 
do something about freight rate dif- 
ferentials. A number of senators and 
representatives from the South have 
been loading up with ammunition 
from the transportation board files to 
shoot during their reelection campaigns. 

In their early days, railroads served 
merely as feeder lines for the water- 
ways. Natural territories for rail systems 
therefore were bounded by the water- 
ways. Roads in each territory estab- 
lished their own rate bases. Because the 
earliest, and later the strongest, rail- 
roads were in the populous northeastern 
states, and because traffic through the 
years has been heaviest there, the 
territory north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi came to be 
known as official or eastern territory. 

@ Individual Rate Systems—Today there 
are four other rate-making territories 
(map below): southern, western trunk 
line, southwestern, and mountain-Pa- 
cific. Each has a rate system of its own, 


and the rate-making ta 
complicated by some 
territories and the divisi: 


into zones. 
Under the Interstate ( nmer 
administered by the In: rstate ; 


merce Commission, rate 
tive belongs to the carr. ‘1j 
is a reviewing agency. W)). ther» 
seize the rate-making init) tive. ys 
new authority which woud hay, 
confirmed by Congress, i 
present members are not ci .posed 
anything so radical. 
@ Heart of the Revenue- : 
roads, freight rates are a |ife-and 
matter. Freight pays two-thirds 
railroad operating revenuc: pasyy 
pay one-third. Freight revcnue fy, 
twelve months ended Junc 30. }94 
estimated to exceed $6,60().000, 
all major railroads in the United §,J 
So any change in the rate-making 
tem wouldn’t be considered 
change on the books of any carrie: 
In setting up rates, the railroads} 
followed the tradition that in the § 
and West, where traffic is telat 
light, higher unit rates are needed 
pay higher unit costs of operation 
The Transportation Board tq 
confirming generally a serics of cat 
investigations, found that, if castem 
ritory rates equal 100, southem 
class freight rates average 139; west 
trunk line rates, 128, 146, 161, and] 
in four respective zones; southwest 
161; and mountain-Pacific, 166. 
e@ Costs Examined—The report als 
tacked the theory that southem 
western railroad operating costs jus 
their rate differentials. Southem ¢ 
mile costs were said to be actually lo 
than the eastern average; westcrm ¢ 
were held to be lower than their frei 
rates indicate, although admitte 
higher than those in the East or Sou 
Individual logic of  transportati 


HOW FREIGHT RATES DIVIDE UP THE COUNTRY 
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QUALIZATION FLOPS 


Western and southern gover- 
nors convened in Denver last 
week in what the southerners ex- 
ected to be a great rally for 
equalization of freight rates with 
those prevailing in the East. But 
the mecting flopped because the 
westerners weren’t as passionate 
bout the principle as their south- 
em guests. 

Western lineup of sentiment 
yainst any drastic rate reforms 
came on the heels of testimony 
by the California Railroad Com- 
mission and the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce that present rates 
; MM are more favorable to the West 
1 than “new formulas” worked out 
~ Ml on uniform mileage charges would 


thy Without advance notice, the 
; fm westerners added William M. 
 |ecffers, Union Pacific president, 
to the program. He told the gov- 
emors they’d better leave rate 
making to those who know the 
subject—that is, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—and not 
affront “the immense political 
power of the East.” 


ard members seems to follow their 
ography. Chairman Nelson Lee 
mith, former chairman of the New 
lampshire Public Service Commission, 
rote a dissenting report stating he 
uld find no reason for Congress to 
wislate on the unification of freight 
pie classifications. Robert E. Webb, 
mer chairman of the Kentucky State 
ailroad Commission, and C. E. 
hilde, former rate counsel in Omaha, 
present the South and West. Their 
ajority report argued that rate pro- 
edings before the ICC are “too lim- 
ed in scope” to solve fundamental 
ucstions of discrimination, and urged 
ongressional action. 
Uniformity Proposed—Webb and 
hilde suggest that Congress direct the 
CC to prepare and publish, within 
ine months, “a proposed uniform 
lssification of freight and a uniform 
; cale of class rates,” to apply throughout 
, he United States; to hold hearings be- 
ynning three months after publication; 
nd to make the new epdildians and 
ates effective two years after hearings 
gin, with justifiable exceptions. The 
tport dealt only with class rates, as 
tinguished from commodity rates ap- 
liable to such big tonnage items as 
val, wheat, iron ore, and autos; class 
fates apply to everything else. 

Freight differentials are an old prob- 
km. The first annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
887, noted it was “greatly to be re- 


+e Speeding 


Fighter - Plane 


Put together a few standard, low-cost 
Delta Drill Press heads and columns 
— add a liberal amount of American 
ingenuity — and you have a special 
machine that does a “‘tricky’’ job 
with a tremendous saving of time 
and cost over old methods. 


That is the story of this special 
machine that drills 1700 holes in the 
main beam of the Vought-Sikorsky 
fighter plane — and it’s the story 


ELTA 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY a 
901-K E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me your new catalog giving full 


Photograph 


Production for Uncle Sam 
.. with Specially Tooled DELTA Equipment 


of hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
other operations throughout our war 


industries. 


Stock model Deltas in units, bat- 
teries, and special setups frequently 
make large, costly special machines 
unnecessary — giving you a simple, 
safe, high-capacity production line 
that is a credit to all concerned. In- 
vestigate! Write for “Tooling Tips” 


and new Delta catalog. MA-4 


~ Tools Recalled 
ine 10 
Mach EE eT Oe: 
Tear Ovt Coup” (Riieies 
- day Address 
—— | 
om City ee 


gretted that the same classification is 
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A THINKING TEAM 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Problem-solving, money-saving team- 
work between workers and managers 
is an accomplished fact today in thou- 
sands of American businesses using the 
Morton Method. 

The Method makes a “thinking 
team” of any organization, large or 
small, by utilizing all available brain- 
power. It goes directly to employees 
for valuable ideas which their on-the- 
job knowledge of a business enables 
them to think up. 

It’s been 15 years since Morton in- 
troduced the original Method as the 
basic way of bringing about successful 
mental teamwork in any business. What 
that kind of teamwork has enabled 
American business and industry to ac- 
complish has been especially evident in 
} the past two years. 

i Ten thousand establishments have 
employed the Morton Method since its 
inception. Resulting money savings 
total in the millions. Forward-looking 
executives in rapidly increasing num- 
bers are looking to their “thinking 
teams” for invaluable help in planning 
for the future—and they're getting it. 

Information on how the Morton 
Method can create the same kind of 
teamwork in your organization will be 
sent on request. Write for it today. 


~~ 


An important in- 
strument for post- 
war planning. 


The MORTON METHOD 
MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
332 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 
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PIECE BY PIECE 


Diagrammatically, Boeing dramatizes 
the part subcontractors are playing in 
the production of Flying Fortresses. 


Black sections are made in oy 
shops; the cross-hatched ones are 
sembled by subcontractors, the ; 
being made and assembled in Boein 
Seattle plant and branches 


not adopted by the carriers by rail in all 
sections of the country.” 

e “Gratifying Progress”—The following 
year the ICC reyiewed the efforts to 
achieve uniformity and drew these con- 
clusions: 


Uniformity in classification as fast and 
as far as it can be accomplished without seri- 
ous mischiefs is desirable. 

There is gratifying progress in the direc- 
tion of unification, and it has been very 
marked in the last year. 

So long as the carriers appear to be labor- 
ing toward unification with reasonable dili- 
gence and good faith, it is better that they 
should be encouraged and stimulated to 
continue their efforts than that the work 
should be taken out of their hands. 

In view of the mischiefs that would flow 
from sudden changes, ample time should 
be given for that purpose. Uniform classi- 
fication can only be wisely and safely made 
by careful study and deliberate action, and 
the adjustment of rates to it needs corre- 
sponding caution and deliberation. 


@ Time Limit Advocated—This state- 
ment of 55 years ago, according to 
Webb and Childe, parallels the present 
attitude prevailing on the ICC and 
among the railroads. Without a time 
limit, Webb and Childe argue, rate 
unification would continue to be post- 
poned indefinitely. 

One example studied was a starch 
plant at Laurel, Miss., owned by Sweet 
Potato Growers, Inc. In a seven-month 
period, its gross sales were $64,963; 
freight charges, $7,062. This was fig- 
ured to be $1,263 or 21.3% above 
| freight charges the plant would have 

paid for equivalent shipments had it 
| been located in eastern rate territory. 
| This differential amounts to almost 2% 
| of total sales; the effect on net income, 
| of course, would be much greater. 
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e Long Hauls Cheaper—Another e: 
ple was cited to show that a shoe my 
facturer in Endicott, N. Y., could 
the freight on hides from Fort Wo; 
Tex., to Endicott, 1,566 miles, 4 
ship the finished shoes from End 
to Akron, Ohio, 395 miles, chea 
than a Texas manufacturer could « 
the shoes only from Fort Wort! 
Akron, 1,203 miles. 

Nashville, in an example of an 
ception to the general rate different 
has a lower carload shoe rate than | 
Endicott; but the stinger in this | 
som is that in order to get the 
carload rate, the Nashville manufact 
has to pay freight on 24,000 
whereas Endicott gets a carload rate { 
a minimum shipment of 15,000 lb. 7 
average car of shoes, according t 
sample test of billings, contains | 
than 15,000 Ib. Figured on this ba 
a 15,000-Ib. shipment of shoes ft 
Nashville to Toledo, 484 miles, « 
$166 in freight; an equivalent shipme 
of shoes from Endicott to Toledo, 4 
miles, pays $148. 
@ Change Doubtful—Despite such ¢ 
dence, any mandate by the pres 
Congress directing the ICC to um 
freight rates seems doubtful. South a 
West so far have not agreed on a leg 
lative program, nor have they organi 
any jockey club potent enough to 1 
such a program through Congt 
against opposition from the railroag 
and the East. Although the Senate 
dominated by the South and West. #! 
fact that an estimated 50% of the 


N 
t 
F 


tional population is concentrated B 
eastern .rate territory implies : strommmin lov 
line of defense in the House of Rep? 
sentatives against any change im ¢ 
existing freight rate system. ET 
ines 


impses into the wonder world of tomorrow 


es, it’s bad news for Fido. But 
’s good news for everyone else 

this new idea in meat merchan- 
lising, planned for the post-war 

)$.A. 

Instead of shipping bones, which 
ake up space and add weight, 
om packing house to wholesale 
lepots to butcher shops—roasts, 
teaks, chops may becut, trimmed, 
boned and packaged by the pack- 
t. These packaged meats would 
displayed in the store all ready 
0 pick up and carry home. 

Results: A big saving in ship- 
ping expense that should result 
in lower prices for meats. Shop- 


ETTER THINGS FOR 
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ping made easier. Time saved for 
the retail store. 

Here you have just one example 
of the improvements in merchan- 
dising and distribution that are 
due to arrive in the post-war fu- 
ture. New ideas. New products. 
New packages . . . more efficient, 
more appealing, more self-selling. 

We believe Cellophane will play 
an important part in post-war 
packaging. What we have learned 
during eighteen years of peace- 
time research and what we are 
learning now in solving many vital 
wartime packaging problems will 
help to make this so. 


NOTE 


An interesting booklet containing this 
and other advertisements in our Business 
Week series “Glimpses Into The Wonder 
World of Tomorrow” is yours for the 
asking. Write E.I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Unc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


At6. us par orf 


Cellophane 
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BETTER LIVING...THROUGH 
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JOY OF THE OUTDOORSMAN, the multiple reverberations of sound that 
make an echo are just a pain in the ear to sound recording engineers. 


For often in hard-ceilinged rooms the maze of shivery echoes and cross- 
echoes becomes so intricate that voices are blurred into incoherence. Just 
as the automobile called for better roads, so the expansion of voice amplifi- 
cation and recording is leading to rooms of better acoustical design. 


Kd 


THE CASE OF THE 
BOUNCING VQICE 
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Dictaphone sound engineers are echo experts. They can’t do much about 
echoing rooms, but they do and have done much to cut down the amount 
of echo that is picked up in voice recording. 

The scientific design of the Dictaphone mouthpiece is one reason why 
your Dictaphone dictating machine records your voice clearly and intel- 
ligibly. And on Dictaphone electric recording equipment, unwanted rever- 
berations are effectively damped out by a filtering unit in the amplifier and 
by proper mounting of a microphone with a limited sphere of sensitivity. 

We can’t say much about the many other developments Dictaphone has 
in production for the armed forces. But they are serving just as well as the 
thousands of Dictaphone dictating machines in war industries and Govern- 
ment offices here and abroad. And when we have won through to peace, 
these advances achieved during the war will offer strong reasons for the 
even wider adoption of the Dictaphone method of dictation by business- 
men everywhere. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The werd DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 
ng and reproducing equ'pment bearing said trade-mark 
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| State; (2) its population; (3) the numbegiarm 
| of aircraft registered; (4) the cxistin 


umber 


Postwar Airport ie": 

CAA chief proposes 3 str 
federal and state financing mispute 
new fields along the lines of me 
highway program. 


cation 
irports, 
ate eve 
ir trans 


Federal-state fund matchin < to fp, , 
»ublic 


postwar airport expansion, 1) deled 3 


the federal-aid highway prog: im, js , otor 
posed by Charles I. Stanton, che 

the Civil Aeronautics Adniinistraty till 
The Public Roads Admin:stratioy . 


pleased with the idea, but both ageng 
know that a long trail of controy, 
lies ahead. 
© Natural Links Seen—In gerieral, sy 
and the federal government ma; 
funds 50-50 on highway construct 
with exceptions in states whicre publ 
land holdings are large. This polite phe 
partnership has been an_ outstandj 
success for nearly a generation, and } 
a pretty solid point of reference to 
with in airport building. his yea 
Roadable airplanes and flying car, im b 
developed to a large market, may hit q4)’s 
the highway system and the airfield y 


E 
em s 
armer 
ashi 


ast yea 
material 


busy } 


tem closely together. Rotary-wing,, 4 ¢ 
machines need no landing arcas to spell) 
| of, and if they win out, five or ten yea uildin, 
| from now, the airport picture would Wiince ¢] 


radically changed. 
© $400,060,000 Spent—First consider 
tion, however, is ports for the schedules 
air transport system and the net 
feeder lines that will develop rapid) 
almost from the first day of peace. Th 
CAA’s 1939 airport program has bee 
overrun by demands of Army and Na 
air training, transport, and ferry oper 
tions throughout the country. Abo 
$400,000,000 has been spent or all 
cated to develop sites essential to the 
activities. hortag 
Only 48 Class 4 fields (4,500-ft. rumiefore 
ways or longer) were called for in ti@hem. 
prewar program. Today 250 such poritanchi 
are under construction, and the numbeiave al 
will reach 600 by the end of the veat ng his 
Many of these are purely military site Farn 
but most were located with an eve tf 19 
commercial use. War has brought aBoxes ; 
eleven-fold increase in civil airporipents) 
having runways more than 3,50 MBF the 
long—from 76 two years ago to 865 ¢stilin coy 
mated by the end of the year. ng, pu 
@ Future Looks Good—But many «fad ot 
fields are already crowded and expansiom™ 210, 
is needed. It’s a cinch, too, that mangjill us 
agencies and congressmen, under am 


100 b.£ 
se abt 
ft wo 
Reasc 
uch as 
helters 
ill eq 
ill tot 
t's de 
aused 
Der OF 
pation 


administration, will pull for a maze 0 ill ta 
little fields to encourage person i) aviiets o1 
tion. The over-all future of the airport East 
business looks good. car's 


Basic formula of the federal-statqjnd hi 
program suggested by Stanton wound } 
take into account: (1) the area of th@iMissis 
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qstruction looks tranquil enough to 


©S OM. casual observer, but long and bitter 
Cing gamisputes have pivoted on derivation and 
tribution of fuel and license taxes, 
S of cation of roads, and so on. Applied to 
irports, such a partnership would gen- 
ate even more lively conflict, because 
6 ir transport is interstate commerce and 
to fin ublic utility in a larger sense than is 
a otor freight and bus traffic. 
1, 1S py 
chiet 


still in a Slump 


Even though WPB gave 
em special priority on lumber, 
brmers aren't building barns; 
ashington is puzzled. 


LOVE 


The drop in construction of farm 
buildings which began the middle of 
bst year when WPB restrictions on 
materials started to bite has continued 
his year. The Forest Service estimates 


> il, rm building will be only 60% of 
ay hit 941"s peacetime total. But 1941 was 
held sl busy year for farmer carpenters, reach- 
y-winge ng a consumption high of 6,500,000,- 
tO Speal) b.ft. of lumber, the crest of a 
Cn \eagiuilding wave that had been swelling 
vould Wince the depression low of 2,700,000,- 
100 b.ft. in 1932. This year farms will 
rnsiderice about 4,000,000,000 b.ft., mostly 
hedulediioft woods. 
niet Gi Reasons Debatable—Service buildings 
rapid@uch as poultry houses, hog farrowing 


ce. Th 
as bee 
id Nay 


y Oper 


helters, feed troughs, and dairy houses 
ill equal 80% of 1941, while barns 
ill total 75% and dwellings only 35%. 
's debatable whether the decline is 


Abowi@aused by farmers’ pre | to get lum- 
OF aGiier or by such facts as their preoccu- 
fo thew@ation with food production, labor 
. hortages, or desire to pay off old debts 


before they add new lumber bills to 
hem. gerne | of metal roofing, 
tanchions, tanks, pipes, pumps, etc., 
have also kept a farmer from moderniz- 
ng his place. 

Farms are scheduled to get one-ninth 
bf 1943’s total lumber production. 
boxes and crates (half for military ship- 
nents) will take 14,130,000,000 b.ft. 
bf the 35,974,000,000-b.ft. total; civil- 


kn construction (residences, war hous- 


in th 
n por 
numba 
1 yeas 
ry site 
eve t 
ight a 
airport 
S00 ¢ 


65 esti 


ng, public works, private defense plants, | 


ny C'nd other nonfarm buildings) will take 
ansio@®.210,000,000 b.ft.; factory products 
| manill use up 4,084,000,000 b.ft., and the 
cr ani™\my, Navy, and Maritime Commission 
1aze Mill take 6,397,000,000 b.ft.; lend-lease 
i! avaiiets only 153,000,000 b.ft. 

aitpo" East of the Mississippi—Most of this 
id car's building is in she hisk-pasduction 
al-stat 
wou 


nd Middle West states east of the 


of th@iMississippi river); more than a third of 
umber construction lies in this area. 
xis Reta! lumber yards’ stocks are low, 
194 


umber of aceredited fields in the state. | 
Bitter Disputes—Federal-aid highway 


nd high-income states (Middle Atlantic | 
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N° ONE method of duplicating will 
properly handle all jobs. There’s 
a best method for each—one which in- 
sures top quality at lowest cost. 


With the Davidson* you have available 
not just one, but five methods of repro- 
duction—all/ in one machine. 

@ Direct Offset (copy typed or drawn 
directly on paper or metal pen for re- 


producing typewritten work, confidential 
reports, ruled forms, drawings, etc. 


@ Photographic Offset, for catalogs, adver- 


PRODUCE IT 


Y 


'— 
= 


TY ¢ 
oa 


a 


tising literature, etc., in one or more colors. 
® Loose Type, for short runs, letterheads, 
imprinting work, etc. 

®@ Electrotypes, for exceptionally long runs. 
@ Rubber Plates, for envelopes, shipping 
tags, etc. 

Whatever the job, the Davidson pro- 
vides the proper method of efficient. 
economical reproduction. And, remem- 
ber, only a Davidson can give you a/l/ 
these methods in one machine. That's 
why it is serving hundreds of America’s 
key industries, U. S. Government de- 
partments, and our armed forces—de- 
livering a new high in quality at a new 
low in cost. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK. It tells the complete story of the Davidson — and 
includes samples of the work it produces. Ask for it today. There's no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1020-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 
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Electric power 
is impersonal 


HE ‘Budgit’ hoist never com- 
so tag It works the clock 
round and does not require over- 
time pay. Never does it have a 
strained back—or worse — from 
lifting weights within its capac- 
ity. It does not know the word 
“absenteeism.” 


It is sheer waste of man power 
to compel human muscles to lift 
heavy parts. Better allow the 
workers’ strength and energy to 
go into producing more. 


Even a woman or an older man 
can take the place of a strong 
man if a “Budgit’ is installed to 
do the lifting. 


There is no installation cost 
with a ‘Budgit’ hoist. “Hang up, 
plug in and use” are the only 
instructions or work required. 


Many thousands are serving 
in war industries and invariably 
they increase production at lower 
cost and make healthier, happier 
and more productive workmen. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, §00, 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. They are priced from 
#119 up. Hang up, plug 
in, use. For information, 
write for Bulletin 356. 


fj ‘BUDGIT 
Mt! Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 


TRAOT MARE 


‘American’ Industrio! Instruments. 
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according to a Forest Service survey 
which used 5,000 of the 25,000 yards 
as a sample, much lower than would 
be apparent from figures released by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Assn. The association’s figures may be 
overoptimistic because they come volun- 
tarily from 1,000 yards, most likely the 
wide-awake yards which would press 
farmers into asking for and using lumber 
priorities (about three months are re- 
quired for deliveries) and thus plan for 
the future. 

@ Passed Up a Bet—Because human na- 
ture is what it is and farmers won't 
order lumber in advance, WPB gave 
them the chance to get a special AA-2 


SEAGRAM’S DORMITORIES 


By operating a chain of six dormito- 


ries near three of its distilleries, 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons solves a 
variety of living problems for its war 
workers. Clean, home-like bedrooms 
(left), two meals daily, and even ice- 
box-raiding privileges are wrapped up 


priority (right after th 
500,000,000 b.ft. of 

June, July, August, and Septe. 
Only 90,000,000 b.ft. of + 
applied for, and since the fourth 

ter of every year sees a seasonal de. 
in building, WPB is puzvled 
of farm lumber scarcity 


Storms in some areas, such as \ 
sota and the Dakotas, blew dow, , 
of buildings during the ast tus 
months that must be replaced, ang 


bumper crops expected with this y 
harvest plus increased animal po 
tion (notably hogs and poultry 
quire some additional housing 
crops of the past seven y« 
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in a flat weekly rate of $10. Compl 
with house mothers, three of 
homes are at Relay, Md. (right), 4 
at Louisville, Ky., and two at 
renceburg, Ind. Five are operated 
109 women; the sixth houses ten m 
Besides offering every home feat 
except relatives, “dorms” have ff 
music and recreation rooms (belo 
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He knows how HIS belts should be applied 


Rex Mechanical Engineering —Rex M. E.—must neces- 
urily be concerned with the application of his chain 
belts as well as with their design and manufacture. 


He has known for many years that in designing a 
hine where the angular velocity ratio must be con- 
sunt that bis type of belt—the chain belt—will give 
losest to 100% efficiency. He also knows that proper 
pplication of this chain belt is vital, not only for 
producing this efficiency, but for long life of both 
hine and belt. 


Rex M. E. is constantly studying the great variety of 
ses and conditions always confronting machine de- 
igners as they transmit power from one shaft to 
ther. To help them he has designed more than 
2000 types and sizes of chain belts. 


To further assist machine designers to achieve maxi- 
Mum results at minimum cost and waste, he maintains 
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a field organization which is well qualified to counsel 
and advise them. And back of his regional men is a 
skilled staff in Milwaukee which has the advantages 
of national experience. 


Many of his 2000 types and sizes of chain belts and 
sprockets are described in his 768-page catalog. A 
letter addressed to Chain Belt Company, 1726 West 
Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wis., will bring it to you. 


REX Chain Belt and Transmission Division, REX Con- 
veying and Engineering Products Division, REX Con- 
struction Machinery Division, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
Baldwin-Duckworth Roller Chain Belt Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


CHAIN BELT CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE 


oar ar 


THIS FA LIGHTING and APPLIANCE PANELBOARD 


is fafely Type UNDER ALL OPERATING CONDITIONS 


Each section is of Bakelite, molded in one 

iece. There are no removable covers to 
all off or become loosened by tampering 
.-- all parts, including the switches, are 
applied from the rear... Each section 
contains four @ 30 ampere, single pole, 
heavy duty tumbler switches, with plug 
use connections...Branch Circuit tum- 
ler switches are rated 30 amperes, 250 
volts DC, and are of the quick-make, 
quick-break type, with double-break con- 
tacts...For surface or flush mounting, 
with from 4 to 42 branches; with main 


lugs only, or with safety type main fuse 
disconnect, or @ Shutlbrak safety type 
main switch. Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Write for Bulletin 67 — It contains 
complete information . . . Frank Adam 
Electric Company, Box 357, St. Louis, Mo. 
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and the growing prosperit U.S. p 
have favored enough farn BB have be 
that this winter won’t s rp ” short 
frozen or herds sold for lack of bamlathol is ¢ 
keep them in. , drops, 

© Room for Potatoes—The io \)..M. 

ing potato crop, expected to bc 4()(jflM\igorous | 


000 bu. to 50,000,000 bi 


ft 


| British needs result in freez 
order that threatens supply f 


| DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD 
Real Limber 


MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 
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DEMOUNTABLE 
HOSPITALS 


. another of Douglas Fir 
Plywood’s hundreds 
of war uses! 


err 


9 Following close behind our soldiers on the fighting 
fronts are scores of demountable hospitals built of 
Douglas Fir Plywood by National Housing Company of 
Dallas, Texas. Because these sturdy, lightweight, easy 
to-clean units can be quickly taken down, transported 
to a new location and re-erected, they are doing much 
to speed and facilitate the all-important work of the 
Medical Corps it is 
make Douglas Fir Plywood more useful to you 


service like this now that will 


after Victory than ever before! 


EW WAR USE FOLDER 


Te ti ne ‘ 
last year, is causing concern 2 jong ¢ “ol field 
mercial warehousemen, ially [lp and edt 
Maine, Minnesota, and ho, WBS, farmers 
WPB has resorted to an una\ idable Mlimestic Pt 
pedient and given them lumiimithout the 
instead of the scarce l-in. boards, [iby of pepp 

Use of lumber substitute, h, smaller 
creased but isn’t the fi ins wm Originally 
Farmers may agree with salesmen (mM pounds 
plasterboard is good in a house. } 7A forced 
when it comes to a barn or 4 garage filent to 125 
a shed, they want wood. A kick frog it U. S. u 
horse or a bump from a car 1 bindfihyld end u 
can put a hole in plasterboard that mje last ve: 
a whole panel while wooden wa 
take punishment without much dama 

| eed 
Peppermint Crisigf pric 


erance 


ymes ful 


Short domestic crop a 


candy, medicines, etc. ss 


To spe. 

Children may soon find it hard to gil Of shoes 
their penny sticks of peppermint can Of cabl 
grownups may have to do without tha § the C 
after dinner mints and a favorite flav@lipote 2,50! 


in chewing gum; toothpastes may so@iiduding | 
taste different; and many medicines mye seed | 
taste more bitter than usual. ed to gre 


@ Freeze Is to Blame—All this is t 
prospective result of a War l’ood . 
ministration order freezing the ent 


der was 
pring’s lex 
egetable 


supply of oil of peppermint, includisiil Prices Sc 
the 1943 crop year production. Oil GiMly scarce, 
peppermint is used primarily as a flavqiimb mor 
ing for foods—candy, mints, and chewiuny of | 
ing gum—and in dentifrices, drugs, aigiiled in th 
some cosmetics. mind cou 


ed will b 


iture he 


WFA men claim their action 
taken to lock up the supply to prote 


lend-lease requirements for Britaituch as 1 
They have asked for reports from Bnd and | 
those owning oil of peppermint to DIMM hast yez 
out how much of this ingredient Hie 1,36 


available so that they can fill the len@i& 1942. 
lease requirement and then plan !@@ Almost 
orderly distribution of the remainiiere grow 
supply among domestic users. _ kite d 
@ Smaller Crop—Domestic oil of pegiie will 
permint is the essence squeezed out Gir carly 
commercially grown mint in Michigaqiil0% for 
Indiana, and, more recently, the Paciiiill be p 
Coast states. Bad weather intericroiMeads on 
with efforts to mcrease domestic pI@iiNew Jers 
duction this year. It is estimated th rgia, 
the crop will yield between 700,000 angiiiind Oreg 
800,000 pounds of oil compared w4iitorage 
1,365,000 pounds last year. ork—the 
Pennsylv: 


Since normal foreign raw materia 
sources have been cut off by the Jap@iiin, Min 
business 
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U, S. producers and users of men- 
ing) have become new buyers in the 
id codllydy short oil of peppermint market. 
barmgfiisthol is a2 prominent ingredient in 
drops, nasal inhalers, and chest 


40.(\llfveorous Newcomer—Vick Chemical 
rc tH one of the largest factors in the 
.,thol ficld, started a vigorous promo- 
ially fy and educational campaign among 
10, BS. farmers 18 months ago to increase 
lable @mestic peppermint oil production. 
lumiffif#thout the Vick campaign, the 1943 
p of peppermint oil might have been 
smaller. 

Originally the British asked for 200,- 
pounds of peppermint oil, but 
FA forced them to reduce the require- 
at to 125,000 pounds on the ground 
st U. S. users would be lucky if they 
wid end up with 50% of the amounts 
d last year. 


eed Opus 
Price agency’s marathon 
srance is stretched to 2,500 


ymes fully under control. 


The time has come, said OPA, 

To speak of many things, 

Of shoes and ships and sealing wax, 
Of cabbage ok and kings. 


§o the Office of Price Administration 
ote 2,500 words about cabbage seed, 
xluding an indisputable fact: “Cab- 
we seed (Brassica capitata) is the seed 
sed to grow cabbages.” Purpose of the 
wer was to cut prices back to last 
ping’s levels—the frst control put on 
getable seed of any kind. 

Prices Soared—Cabbages aren’t especi- 


imb months after everyone knew that 
wny Of the plants had been winter- 
illed in the biggest seed area, the Puget 
und country. This year 470,000 Ib. of 
ed will be harvested, the Dept. of Agri- 
niture hopes. This is just about as 
ich as we used to import from: Hol- 
md and Denmark, but only two-thirds 
st year’s crop despite a larger acre- 
Oe acres compared to 1,249 
Almost 1,500,000 tons of cabbages 
we grown for market last year, and, 
epite drought and insects, that ton- 
uge will be grown this year. Acreage 
n carly cabbage was down but is up 
% for late cabbage, so the supply 
ll be plentiful the rest of the year. 
lads on the market now are from 
ew Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, 
‘orgia, Illinois, Iowa, Washington, 
nd Oregon. The later crop, mainly for 
Norge for winter, comes from New 
lork—the biggest cabbage  state— 


¥ 


ia, Minnesota, and Colorado. 
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ods betore Brassica capitata | 


ly scarce, but prices for seed began to | 


Fennsyivania, Ohio, Michigan, Wiscon- | 
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CONSERVE RUBBER 
Many tires with proper core 
have given over 100,000 miles 
of service. Unusual, to be true, 
but proper care will more than 
double the life of tires over our 
carefree days of high speed. 


START Slowly. 
AVOID Bad Roads. 
STOP Scuffing Curbs. 
DRIVE Slowly—35 M.P.H. 
TURN Corners and curves 
slowly. 
STOP Gradually. 
GUARD Inflation. 

CHANGE Tires from one wheel 
to another in rotation 
frequently. 

REPAIR Small cuts and bruises 
AT ONCE. 

BEWARE Ofdamagedrims,mis- 
alignment, faulty brakes 
and always match up 
dual truck tires. 

WAR TIRES are made of reclaimed 
materials. They require even more 
core than our prewar tires. Follow 
these simpie precautions and you may 
expect good mileage from them too! 


pve 


CARE FOR YOUR CAR 
FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


© Your tubes can be repaired many times if repaired 
the Shaler Vulcanized “Hot Patch” way. Tube repairs 
made with Shaler “‘Hot Patches” insure against un- 
necessary failures which may ruin not only the tube 
but the tire casing as well. Being vulcanized or 
welded to the rubber of the tube, the “Hot Patch” 
becomes a permanent part of the tube. To be safe,— 
to conserve our vitally needed rubber supply—to 
insure maximum mileage from every tire, insist 
on a Shaler Vulcan- 
ized “Hot Patch” 


repair of every punc- 
ture, Made by the 


Sheter Decker Sign ends, «Ss makers of RISLONE 
oe, eal KANSOUT, oll 


fom Comt to Coast are alloys that free sticky 
ewipped to serve you. = valves and prolong © 

engine life... THE SHALER COMPANY, 

Waupun, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada. 


SHALE 
“HOT PATCHES” 


The Safest Tube Repairs Known 
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|Burial Business 
| Cost of dying fluctuates 


just as the cost of living; even 


in death, you can’t escape war- 


time regulations. 


The business of the mortician has its 
enlivening aspects, most of them stem- 
ming from the War Production Board’s 
Order L-64. When promulgated early 
this year, L-6+ sent the National Fu- 


We’ve Removed 
Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience... 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Crt OTEX 


in Conada: 


Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 


| 
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Another Ship 
On Her Way 


with 


SEDGWICK EQUIPMENT 


Vessel after vessel, large and small, 
warship and cargo boat, is in ser- 
vice today fitted with dependable 
Sedgwick equipment. Sedgwick- 
built Ammunition Hoists for the gun 
crews, giant Elevators for the 
planes on circrafi carriers, Galley 
Dumb Woiters for food service, 
and Roto-Drive Lifts for special 
jobs —all are contributing their 
part in making American-built 
vessels the most efficient afloat 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 


edgwick 


ELEVATORS 
HOISTS - ROTO-LIFTS 
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| uring over six feet. 
| Insurance Co. 
| of the men 


| neral Directors Assn. scurry ing to Wash- 
ington in an effort to offset “what were 


called impractical aspects of the decree 
that limited the manufacture of caskets 
and burial vaults. 

oe Other Restrictions Persist—L-64+ now 
has been amended, but both casket man- 


| ufacturers and funeral directors still are 


experiencing wartime strictures designed 
to conserve vital materials like metals, 
hardwoods, and rayon. 

All of the three-quarters of a million 
persons who died in the United States 
during the past six months were, de- 
pending on circumstances, decently in- 
terred; but the funcral directors and cas- 
ket manufacturers had grave fears that 
under the original draft of L-64 it would 
sate been impossible to bury the rather 
=) etkas, That was the mse W PB i. 
creed that only every tenth coffin could 
be built to accommodate a person micas- 
(Metropolitan Life 
statistics show that 10% 
and 0.1% of the women 
accepted for life insurance are six feet 


| tall or more.) 


e Regulation Relaxed—W PB finally was 
convinced that its length and girth lim- 


itations were impractical, N 
sible to manufacture casket 
mum measurements of 6 f¢ 
in length, 22 inches inside ith 
a 20-inch over-all height. ‘T) mel 
tively few over-size persons w!\9 die 7 
be buried in extra large caskc!. which; 
is permissible to manufacti 
rare extension of L-64. 
But funeral directors, 


th may 
> Inch 


Inder 


Org zed a 


unorganized, and the nation 
ket manufacturers, including 4 


who comprise the Casket Ma 
of America, continue to y 
L-64. To the country’s esti 
000 funeral directors, about 
whom belong to the Nation 
Directors Assn., the order 
the undue imposition of rest 
a business that had grown 
proportions, especially since | 
War. 
@ Some Were Suspicious—xtremes 4 
the case were represented on the op 
hand by a portion of the public th 
believed the funeral director 
taker as he was called before bun 
dead became an expensive bi 
too often imposed on the b 
furnishing a casket whose cost 
yond the “ability of the surviv 
It was too much like the laborer rid 
ing to work in a Packard or a ¢ Kc 
this business of sending a corpse to th 
cemetery in a casket for which the fan 
ily thought it paid $200 to $350, th 
critical public said. 
e Costs Fluctuate—But the funeral di 
rectors’ side of the story shows that first 
of all the price of burials rises and fall 
in consonance with other necessities, 
Just now, the average cost of the 1, 
400,000 funerals held in the United 
States annually is about $330 cach 
Highest cost in the 28-year period coy- 
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Caskets built under WPB restrictions 
have no end handles (left) or metal 
frills and contain much less rayon 
than prewar types (right). Both are 


products of Cincinnati's Crane & 
Breed Casket Co. which also makes a 
top-price wartime model of a Mason- 
ite plastic trademarked Eternalite. 
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@ The new low-priced “TOCCO JR.” induc- Floor area only 48"' x 32'’—slightly more than 
tion Heat-Treating Machine. 10 sq. ft. Clean and devoid of radiant heat and 


Hardens, brazes, anneals, heats for forming hot gases. Can be located in production line, 
small parts for wartime or peacetime products. handy to related operations to avoid hauling. 


Motor-generator type. Capacity 15 K.W. out- Has all the product-improving, cost-cutting 
put. Frequency 9600 cycles. advantages of larger TOCCO machines. 


Descriptive bulletin free on request. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY ® Cleveland, Ohio 


HARDENING .. BRAZING 
ANNEALING.. HEATING 


* 
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A dependable means of connecting and 
disconnecting many electrical circuits 
at once is vital to the operation and 
maintenance of America’s warplanes, 
tanks and PT boats on fighting fronts 
the world over. The newest type Breeze 
Electrical Connectors, carrying from 1 
to 47 contacts, make it possible to make 
or break multiple circuits simultane- 
ously. quickly and with safety. Connec- 
tions are secured against vibration by 
threaded coupling and pin and socket 
construction. Produced in a wide range 
of types and sizes, Breeze Connectors are 
designed to meet practically every need 
in modern electrical control and com- 
Fully shielded 
against radio interference, these units 


munications systems. 
conform to the latest A-N specifications 
and are engineered to meet the highest 
standards of de- 

sign and manu- | 

facture. 


CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, N. J. 
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SPOT DELIVERY 


Inexpensive bomb-shaped wooden 
containers, dropped without _para- 
chutes, may be the Army’s answer for 
keeping ground troops supplied from 
the sky. Packed deep in excelsior, 
100-Ib. to 200-Ib. consignments—even 
including delicate instruments—have 
been dumped out at 200 m.p.h. from 
2,000 ft. with breakage averaging only 
0.5%. Military advantages over the 
use of cargo parachutes include greater 


| accuracy in placing deliveries and 


| lower flight altitudes that reduce 
chances of the action’s being spotted 


| 
| 


by the enemy. Costing $2.75 each, 
the containers were developed by the 


Army Air Forces and the Gerrard Co, 
Chicago strapping plant which & 
signed the fastenings. Probable post 
war use: specdier delivery of air e 
press and mail at intermediate points 


| ered by charts of the Casket Manufac- 


7—. 


turers of America was $375 in the boom 
period preceding the depression. Low- 
est was about $150 in the 1914-17 pe- 
riod before funeral directors embarked 
on what has developed into a semi- 
professional business. 

C.M.A. spokesmen at Circinnati 
headquarters say funeral directors con- 
tend one-third of their burials today cost 
$275 and under, another third cost be- 
tween $275 and $325, and the rest $325 
and up. 
> Prot on Upper Third—To bolster 
their case, the directors further contend 
that they lose money on about one-third 
of the funerals. These embrace a large 
part of what the funeral directors refer 
to as charity work (for the indigent and 
for those unable to pay the total cost of 
a decent funeral). On another third, 
they explain, their break is about even. 


It is on the upper third that they mak 
their profit. 

+ C.M.A.’s breakdown of the funera 
director’s dollar shows 25¢ goes f 
chandise, including the casket. Auto 
mobile expense is 5¢, advertising +¢ 
building expense (including upkeep of 
an elaborate establishment) 12¢, en 
ployees’ salaries 15¢, owners’ salari 
15¢, and net profit 10¢. In the case 0 
a funeral director who himself or wit 
members of his family owns his estab 
lishment, the net profit of 10¢ is m 
creased to 25¢ by addition of the own 
er’s salary figure of 15¢. ‘The remaimn; 
14¢ of the dollar is earmarked “misce! 
laneous,” including charity and con 
tributions to civic enterprises. 
e $80,000,000 Business—In the back 
ground, the casket manufacturer ha 
trimmed production schedules of a bus 
iness that has totaled from $75,()00,00' 


yr mer 
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"There will be no posbwan comsbuchon 
al aT 


MAJOR GENERAL PHILIP 


“AMERICA cannot wait until the war’s end, and then expect to 
launch immediately upon its much-needed industrial, com- 
munity and residential building program. 


“Precious little planning has been done. There are plenty of ideas 
floating around. Plenty of pretty pictures and idle fancies. You can’t 
build on idle fancies!” 


If you are thinking of planning or replanning your factory, your com- 
munity or your home, you had better start getting each and every 
detail on paper right now. 

You must be ready to break ground and start hammers pounding the 
minute the last shot is fired. If you’re not, you'll be left behind. Archi- 
tects, engineers and builders cannot produce structures from thin air. 


These construction experts are ready and willing to help you right now. 
They have ready the facilities and manpower to analyze your postwar 
building problems, create new sketches and plans, and organize your 
program so that it will swing into action at a moment’s notice. 


America’s No. 1 industry, The Building Profession, is depending 
upon you for help in getting ready the plans for postwar factories, 
civic buildings, homes, urban rehabilitation and new designs . . . to 
assure better working and living places for Americans . . . and to 
assure employment for many million released from wartime battle- 
front and home front duties. 


B. FLEMING, Federal Works Administrator 
From an address before the Georgia Engineering 
Society, at Atlanta, Georgia, July 19, 1943 


Before you start any construction, 
you've got to have working drawings 
—you've got to know where, when, 
how big, how much. Your architect 
and engineer are ready right now to 
help begin your post-war planning. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


SUBSIDIARY OF REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


TANDEM! 


Wherever possibilities exist for arranging 
machines to operate in tandem, or series, so as 
to keep material moving and cut out stopping 
places, Reliance engineers can offer constructive help. 


(RELIANCE) 


Pioneering work done by Reliance in adapting motor- 
drives to the continuous processing of materials in coil 
form has done much to reduce costs and improve 
quality and uniformity. 


If you would like to talk over the applications and 
requirements of tandem operation and ways in which 
motors can be teamed up to produce most satisfactory 
results, send for a Reliance man. 


With the aid of Tandem (or Range) 

Drive, material is processed faster 

ond with less handling, power and 

inte e exp are lowered 
ond space is saved 


RELIANCES{) MOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit ¢ Greenville (S. C.) 
Houston * Los Angeles © Minneapolis ¢ New York ¢* Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 
Portland (Ore.) * St. Lovis * Sen Francisco © Syrocuse * and other principol cities. 
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to $80,000,000 in recent years 
six months of this year yiel 
$3,000,000 less than the cor 
period of 1942, when the | 
business was $41,398,000. 

Under L-64, metal caskets 
the duration. Hardwoods lil 

hard to get. In the first place, 
is high, and with production 
cut, it takes several days to asscii ble on, 
@ Plastic Casket—Crane & Bree! of Cis 
cinnati, reputed to be the largest cag 
manufacturing establishment | 
| roof, has been marketing a \| 
base plastic casket under the trademay 
“Eternalite.” But even the plastic mog 
els, which are expensive, can have yy 
end handles, and instead of the nog 
scarce wartime metals, antimonial leag 
has to be used on side handles and oy 
fittings. 

Before the war, the casket industy 
used about 75,000 tons of steel. WP} 
now has cut that to 5,000 tons, includ 
ing nails and screws. 

Use of rayon also was drastically 

duced. Twelve yards had been used fo; 
most caskets. Now it cannot be mor 
than six, the rest being supplied by 
ingenious and disguised use of cotton 
textiles. 
e Cloth Covering—There are plenty of 
caskets available for the public today, 
but on short order and without special 
WPB approval, which funeral directors 
seldom seek, the casket that will be 
furnished will be cloth-covered. 

Funeral directors were not untouched 
by other wartime restrictions. In the 
New Orleans area, they had to forego 
a traditional aspect of southern hosp 
tality. Rationing of food forced funeral 
directors to discontinue the funcral par 
lor meal for burial party guests. Larger 
establishments with a schedule of about 
35 burials daily found ration points too 
scarce. Some continue serving coffee 
and tea to mourners who bring the other 
ingredients for a meal. 

In Texas, a flurry arose over Sunday 
burials. Under the impact of gasoline 
rationing and the manpower shortage, 
some florists advertised that thev had 
to close on Sundays. Some cemeteries 
| fell into line and established 4 p.m. 
as the deadline for funerals. 

@ Co-op Challenged—F'rom Iowa, came 
an attack on the burial cooperatives 
this, the Benton County Cooperat 
Burial Assn. was the target of a legal 
offensive started by the organized under- 
takers who were reported to have feared 
the continued growth of the co-ops. 
which had been furnishing their mem- 
bers with burial service equal im qualit 
to that of the regular funeral parlors at 
| prices about half those charged by regu: 

lar morticians. 

A victory for the co-ops was s¢cca 
when the case of Iowa’s attorney general 
was thrown’ out of court. But the fe 
neral directors are planning anothet 

| attack. 
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THE WARP AND THE WEFT ¢ 
ARE ALL SQUARE NOW 


& 


INDUSTRIAL 


ELECTRONICS 


Deer in the land of cotton, a large 
mill turns out cloth for the Army. 
On the job for mill and Uncle 
Sam is the General Electric elec- 
tronic weft-straightener. 

This device detects “skew” in 
the cloth. If the weft goes out of 
line during the manufacturing 
process, the electronic control 
automatically squares it up! 

The weft-straightener is only 
one of a great many G-E elec- 
tronic devices now saving industry 
thousands of dollars, speeding war 
output, improving quality. 

Electronic controls are revolu- 
tionizing resistance welding. An 
electronic spectrophotometer 
analyzes colors of textiles, paper, 
chemicals. Electronic devices 
measure count, weigh, control 


speeds, convert a-c to d-c power. 

Many of these G-E equipments 
are completely engineered and 
standardized ready to be installed. 
Other electronic apparatus is de 
signed and built by G.E. for 
specific needs. 

General Electric also supplies 
the complete electric equipment 
into which the electronic system 
blends. 

No modern business can afford 
to ignore electronic apparatus A 
call to the nearest G-E office will 
put you in touch with an indus 
trial electronics specialist. Or write 
to General Electric, Industrial 
Divisions, Schenectady, N. Y 


Hear the General Electric radio’ pro- 
grams: The “Hour of Charm" Sunday 
10 p.m, LWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


676-126-8930 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future— BUY WAR BONDS! 


Faster Freight 


City and suburban truck 
pool in Chicago opens terminal 
to speed incoming and outgoing 
long-haul cargoes. 


Participants in the Chicago suburban 
plan of pooled trucking (BW —Aug.7 
'43,p20) this week put into operation 
an interchange terminal of a kind brand 
new in the motor truck transportation 
field. Its purpose is to permit inter- 
change of a million pounds of daily 
freight between local suburban haulers 
and carriers that haul in and out of 
Chicago on through-rate tariffs. 

Incidentally, the participants know 

exactly how they will save a lot of miles 
and money and speed up motor freight 
movement through the Chicago gate- 
way by 24 to 48 hours. 
@ Scope of Service—The Chicago subur- 
ban truck pool was organized by 33 
carriers who truck between Chicago and 
points within a 60-mile airline circle. 
Only 20 of these 33 outfits have a 
problem of freight interchange with 
through line-haul carriers, and these 20 
have set up the new freight terminal 
camel and not for profit. 

Notice went out last week to all line- 
haul carriers (approximately 100) that, 
effective Sept. 21, all interline ship- 
ments which originate with the 20 par- 
ticipating suburban haulers will be de- 
livered to the new terminal. Previous 
practice was for each inbound suburban 
truck to amble all over Chicago deliver- 
ing freight to the dock of every connect- 
ing line for which it had a consignment. 
e Loads Consolidated—Acting under Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation authority, 


the new terminal will disregard routings 
as specified by shippers. Instead, the ter- 
minal will sort this freight by destina- 
tions and bill it out in solid truckloads 
via the route best suited. This means 
that, if there are five line-haul trucking 
companies serving Detroit from Chicago 
and there are three truckloads a day of 
Detroit-bound freight brought in by the 
suburban haulers, the terminal will ship 
Monday’s three loads via line-haul com- 
panies No. 1, 2, and 3; Tuesday's three 
loads will go via companies No. +, 5, and 
1. Everybody concerned realizes that un- 
less absolute fairness prevails in dividing 
the outbound freight, the joint terminal 
must fail. 

Actually, the newly rented terminal 
(annual rental $10,000) has a dock with 
18 doors on each side. At one side, the 
suburban haulers will deliver their 
nest at the other will be spotted 
trailers of the line-haul carriers. Freight 
will go right across to the highway trail- 
ers. 

@ No Extra Stops—As soon as the load 


for Detroit, Cincinnati, or Kansas City, 


is ready, the line-haul company will be 
notified to send over its tractor. Pre- 
sumption is that the through carrier 
will need to make no further stops in 
Chicago. 

To play it absolutely safe and avoid 
mixups which conceivably might occur 
during the days of ironing out the kinks, 
shipments will at first be handled only 
outbound from Chicago. Once this gets 
to running smoothly, in-bound freight 
for delivery by the suburban carriers 
will be unloaded and routed out in 
maximum loads. 

@ Method of Payment—The 20 partici- 
pating suburban carriers are absorbing 
most of the new terminal cost, prorat- 
ing the expense according to tonnage 
handled for each. Line-haul carriers pay 


By mass production methods, Army laboratories will turn out almost 500,000 
dentures for soldiers this year. Every large camp has its own dentai center 


(above) while five central “Jabs” serve the smaller camps. 
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3¢ per cwt. as the labor cos: 
their trucks, which is aly 
previously cost them to loa 
own labor on their individu ' , 
The suburban carriers are \aiys,, kf 
ing their individual terminal, « , },,, ; 
local deliveries to Chicago sign * 
and to other suburban haule; op ,,, + 
routings. But all of them |. ive X 
suffering from congested fi 
and the new _ interchang: mi 
should relieve some of this co ugestiotmm ° 
Prefigured costs indicate that | oo 
change terminal will handie | than | 
them over its dock cheaper +)\a1 » lee 


can do it for themselves. ae 
Ol 
for v 
broad 
tic 
mid\ 
hic m 
: : WPI 
from five laboratories; acrylic inv. 
resin base used. oa 
False teeth by mail is an Army indus 
try that is supplying about 2,000 des q 
tures a day to men in uniform. Somemto 59,0 
dentures have even followed soldiers tome, 414 
Africa. Five central laboratories agmepot t 
Washington, Atlanta, Fort Sain Hou: placed 
ton, Jefferson Barracks, and the Presidig - x 
omcers 


service the smaller camps. 

e@ Measured in the Field—When a ¥ 
dier needs a partial or a full denture, his B f 
dental officer in the field takes the “bit:’ JI DE 
and sends a cast to one of the five labe- | 
ratories. At the Army Medical Center 
in Washington, a hundred dentures ate 
completed in a day—2,375 in Apri, 
2,150 in March. This central dental 
laboratory was started in 1925 and is 
the oldest of the five. 

From a stock of 70,000 teeth, the 
right shapes and shades are chosen and 
set up in a wax base that will be replaced 
by a synthetic resin called methyl! metl- 
acrylate. In five or six days, the finished 
denture is mailed back. 

e Alloys for Speakers—Chain work and 


pic ture 


Sep.4’- 


skilled technicians make such speed po- lhe 
sible. Nine men bend the gold wires andj ™ the 
do the metal work at the Army Medical Dewey 
Center; one man polishes gold; five men jj @™™ 
do the rough trim on automatic lathes gj" * 
equipped with suction draw-offs; four that t 
handle final polishing Six are busy set- 2.500, 
ting up teeth while eight others wax &... 
them in. 
Officers or men doing special work are 
such as speech-making require lighter gent ¢ 
dentures and get chrome cobalt alloy, — 
more expensive than gold. All this work gg °™ 
is done at Army Medical Center or Fort 3" 8" 
Sam Houston, the former handling @ ‘ Use 
many as 50 such dentures a mont! * m 
e Molars More Vulnerable—Last year. ®t 2! 
145,899 dentures were made by the Ms 
Army’s dental laboratories; 90% were ot There 
acrylic resin base. This average of «bout back. 
12,000 a month has gone up this yea! mbbe 
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RATION COINAGE 
A new coin— 
the ration token 
—will be put in 
circulation early 
next year. It will 
appear in_ two 
colors — blue for 
processed foods; 
meat, fats, fish, and 
It will be slightly larger 
than a nickel, and its value will be 
one point. Housewives will get 
the tokens in change for ration 
stamps. 

OPA specifications inviting bids 
for manufacture of the token are 
broad. It will probably be of plas- 
tic material, but manufacturers 
may propose any other nonmetal- 
lic material which is agrecable to 
WPB. To discourage counterfeit- 
ing, OPA in its specifications asks 
that the blue token contain a 
speckle of red and vice versa. 
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to 39,036 in January, 44,969 in Febru- 
ry, and 55,050 in March. Technicians 
report that more molars have to be re- 
paced than anterior teeth. Enlisted 
men requiring such service outnumber 
oficers four to one. 


Better Recaps 


Use of 40% synthetic in 
camelback means longer wear, | 
but manufacturers are gloomy 
over new tire outlook. 


Prospects for a gradually increasing 
wpply and better quality camelback for | 
capping passenger car tires provide a | 
ry of sunshine in the current gloomy | 
picture of civilian tire supply (BW— 
Sep.4'43,p18). 

lhe improved outlook was indicated 
n the announcement by Col. Bradley | 
Dewey, acting rubber director, that be- 
gnning Oct. 1, recap material will con- 
tan 40% GR-S (Buna-S) synthetic, and 
that the industry now has a goal of 
500,000 recaps a month. 

This month’s rubber production of 
30,000 tons is about equal to rubber 
consumption in September, 1942. Strin- 


sent controls on the use of rubber are | Commercial Credit Company 


dang cased up, but manufacturers con- 
tnue to be pessimistic about the new 
tre supply for the next nine months. 
Use of 40% synthetic in camelback, 
tre men say, means that the recaps will 
hst about 15,000 miles, against an av- 
tage of 7,000 for the all-reclaim kind. | 
There are now three grades of camel- | 
back. Best is Grade A, 100% crude | 
mbber, for essential heavy truck tires: 
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Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


“Nlafana” is bad doctrine for business. 


Tomorrow .. . next month . . . next year ...new problems 
will be banging at your door. Meet them as they come. 


Today's problems must be met now. 


Financing is one potential problem that underlies all indus- 
trial activities. You must have adequate working capital to 
insure successful operation. With taxes at an all time peak, 
“adequate”? may well mean “‘more operating cash than ever 


before.’” 


Whether you are producing for military or for essential 
civilian needs, we can definitely help you establish your 
business in an improved cash and credit position. 

We have successfully engineered financing programs fi ic 
thousands of concerns in many lines of industry. In some 
cases, they have been required to meet standard situations, 
In others, the financing has been needed for special situations 
... for the purchase of a partner’s interests . . . or of a sub- 
sidiary company .. . or for the sale of 2 business, 


Our service is both flexible and non-restrictive . . . without 
red tape or interference with management. 


Write for information about the various plans available. 


Baltimore 


Sen Francisco Los Angeles 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 


Interesting color charts of ARM Y, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 
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Portland, Ore. 


WE LOOK 


ALIKE... 


Yet | write 
Russian 


And I write 
engineerin 
ma 


We are only two of hundreds 
of different types which all 
work in the same machine. For 
instance: 


| WRITE HEADLINES 

I write text copy 

I write italics 

1 write footnotes 

|! write Espanol] 

/ write bills of material 


These sample types only hint at 
the amazing versatility of the 
Vari-Typer . From100-page books 
to small office forms — from 
complicated parts lists to menus 
— from involved engineering 
data to church programs — all 
printed matter can be composed 
on Vari-Typer by any competent 
typist and the required number 
of copies reproduced by Offset, 
Multilith, Mimeograph. or Ditto. 


SAVINGS IN TIME 
AND MATERIALS 


Essentially a machine of savings, 
Vari-Typer saves $4000 annually 
for one firm; 16 carloads of 
paper for an Air Corp Station; 
19,500 hours of draftsmen’s 
lettering time for a shipyard. 


Somewhere in your organization 
paper work can be done more 
quickly and economically with 
Vari-Typer. On request we'll 
send complete details. Better 
still, request a survey and a 
demonstration. No obligation, 


RALPH C. COXHEAD 


CORPORATION 


333 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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Food Clothing 
August, 1939 93.5 100.3 
January, 1941* 97.8 100.7 
. 9 SSCS 106.9 
August, 1942 ....... 125.2 
Sepeember ..:.... 26. 125.8 
GOUT ccccendecss JOM 125.9 
November 125.9 
December 125.9 
January, 1943 125.9 
February 126.2 
127.6 
127.9 
127.9 
127.9 
128.6 
128.9 
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_t Rent figures released quarterly. 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Fuel, Ice, House 

& Elec- Fur- 
Rent tricity nishings Misc. 
104.3 97. 100.6 100.4 
105.0 100 100.1 101.9 
106.3 103. 108.9 104.0 
108.0 106 111.1 
108.0 106 
108.0 106. 
105.0 106. 
108.0 106 
108.0 107 
108.0 107 
108.0 107.4 
108.0 107.5 
108.0 107.6 
108.0 107.7 
Ts 107.7 
lr 107.8 
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Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 
* Base month of NW’LB’s “Little Steel” formula. 


next is Grade C, about half crude and 
balf reclaim, for lighter trucks used in 
essential industry; and Grade F, all re- 
claim for passenger car tires. 

Beginning Oct. 1, there will be a new 
Grade C for passenger car tire recap- 
ping. It will consist of 40% reclaim, 
40% synthetic, the remainder pigments, 
carbon black, and other compounding 
materials. Prices are still being discussed 
by the industry and the Office of Price 
Administration. They are likely to be 
somewhat higher than those for Grade 
I’ recaps which begin at $6.00 to $6.50 
for 6x16 casings. 


Dobbin Is Shod 


Only five manufacturers 
of horseshoes are left, but they 
are deemed essential and re- 
ceive priorities for their supplies. 


Horseshoes have finally brought a 
measure of good luck to the fellows who 
make them and those who apply them. 
For horseshoeing, along with repairing 
of farm machinery, has been classified 
as essential to the war effort, and the 
blacksmith and horseshoer can get all 
the supplies necessary for their work. 

@ Displaced by Auto—Before the motor 
age, einen Hee manufacturing was an 
important industry. Horseshoers, or far- 
riers, were proud tradesmen and com- 
manded high wages. ‘The industry 
reached its peak about 1910 when there 
were 15 manufacturers in the United 
States with an estimated annual produc- 
tion of 1,500,000 kegs of shoes a year. 
But then the automobile, tractor, and 
truck rapidly displaced the horse and 
mule. Eventually, the list of horseshoe 


manufacturers dwindled to only fie 
with an annual production estimated 3 
225,000 kegs, or about 11,250,000 hors. 
shoes. 

With the beginning of the present 
war with its rationing of gasoline, rub. 
ber tires, and motive power equipment 
horses and mules suddenly increased in 
demand on farms and in cities (BW- 
Jul.24'43,p29). Dairies, bakeries, and 
newspapers went back to Old Dobbin 
e@ Returned to the Trade—Horses mus 
have shoes, and so in the past year, there 
has been much work for the horseshoers 
many of whom have returned to thei 
old trade after deserting it during its dul 
years. This revival has not meant the 
reopening of blacksmith shops closed 
during the depression and even before 
but it has brought a boom in business 
for those that survived the years 
adversity. 

One of the modern developments has 
been the increase in the number 
traveling horseshoers, who rig up a truck 
with forge, blower, vise, anvil, and other 
tools, and travel from farm to farm over 
d goodly portion of a state. 

@ Nonessentials Scorned—Priorities atc 
not granted for race-horse shoes, omé- 
mental iron work, pitching shoes, and 
other unessential work. Recently, man- 
ufacturers of pitching shoes asked WPB 
for consideration from the standpoint 
of providing recreation to promote civil- 
ian morale, but no decision was made 
Before the war, production was estr 
mated at about 300,000 sets annually 

WPB has supplied what it considers 
to be sufficient steel to keep the fe 
horseshoe manufacturers running at full 
capacity for the next seven months. But 
the manufacturers already can foresee. 
at the rate orders are being received, 
that the steel quota will be short ot 
requirements. 
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i Ls ( 
passengeé 
1913, was a fame ~aneSel, CF 
indispensible diesel engine PMWemle He came s 
friends, went to his stateroom. The Channel night close 
the boat left Calais, got under way for Dover. 
The morning sun illumined Rudolph Diesel’s cabin,, 
empty. Why? The mystery of his disappearance from thie 
old of success has never been solved. 
Did Diesel have hold of something too big for ev 
liant mind? Did it swirl through his head endlessly, 
future of this brainchild of his— until the strain grew 
Were the funds needed too colossal for his resources? 


was the reason that the world lost Rudolph Diesel, we can ute 
stand, a little. A little of his crushing burden of visualizing th 
future’s demands . . . the endless problems to be solved in lin 
diesel power to the countless places it could serve. 

For today, that future of the diesel’s usefulness is still a g 
And we, as part of it, must satisfy the present as well. A pre 
that calls for generator units for the Signal Corps and 
Engineers, auxiliary engines for the Navy, power for our arm 
forces on every world battlefront ... all built as fast and well as 
we know how. 

That leaves little time for the future. You can help us make 
that time useful by giving a fraction of your time. To tell us of 
your plans, and how Diesel Power may help. 5 horsepower or 2000. 
Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corporation, 1120 Leggett Avenue, 
New York 59, N.Y. Divisions: Hill Diesel Engine Company, The 
Edwards Company, Edwards Aircraft Products, Inc., Ideal Power 
Lawn Mower Company. 


ROGERS # 


TRADE MARK REG 


DIESEL anp AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Diesel Engines, 5 to 2000h.p. » Gasoline Engines » Generator Sets 

Generators » Power Units »  Switchboards » Pumping Units 

Hydreulie Aircraft Equipment * Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers 

Power Brushes * Snow Removal Equipment » Streamlined deluxe Railway 
Motor Trains »* Diesel Locomotives 
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Postwar Hedge 


Metals producers backing 
plan for government stockpiles 
after the war to protect them 
from flood of battlefield scrap. 


Postwar subsidies are succeeding war 

orders as the topic on the minds of 
metal producers. Having expanded their 
operations to meet war requirements, 
they are worrying about what to do 
with their output when victory termi- 
nates their contracts. 
@ Battlefield Metal—In June, Sen. James 
C. Scrugham of Nevada introduced a 
bill, indorsed by Sen, James E. Murray's 
Committee on Small Business, to stock- 
pile high-cost metals after the war. The 
committee is now going further. It is 
drawing up another measure to buy the 
scrap metal strewn over the world’s bat- 
tlefields (BW—Feb.6'43,p19), lest it be 
dumped on overburdened postwar mar- 
kets, breaking prices 

lhe Scrugham bill will be pressed in 
the next session. Producers want to 
know now that contracts under which 
Metals Reserve Co. is paying premiums 
for marginal metal will not be canceled. 
The scrap industry, as represented by 
the Scrap Iron & Steel Institute, has 
not yet announced its position on the 
proposal, 

@ Collected by Army—Scrap metals are 
collected from battlefields by the Army, 
which first sorts and then sells them to 
dealers. Sorting chiefly involves segre- 
gation of live ammunition to prevent in- 
jury and collection of enemy materials, 
which are studied to get a line on how 
their quality is standing up. The scrap 


is sold on sealed bids to dealers who re- 
sell to consumers. 

Army contributions to the scrap pile 
have not been large, and WPB’s steel 
and scrap divisions are studying plans 
for another scrap drive this fall. 

The Scrugham bill already has drawn 

government departments into sharp 
conflict; it will also bring out opposed 
attitudes of various sections of the met- 
als industry. Backing the bill is Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
Opposed is the State Dept. and the 
Ofhce of Economic Warfare, which 
works with the State Dept. in buying 
foreign metals. 
@ Steel Link Charged—The metals in- 
dustries generally favor the bill, but the 
Mining & Metallurgical Society of 
America, in a resolution sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and to members of the 
cabinet and of Congress, urged that 
existing stockpiles be retained after the 
war but that there be no further stock- 
piling of domestic metals. Spokesmen 
for the Small Business Committee say 
that the organization represents the big 
steel companies which want to be as- 
sured a ys foreign supply of ferro- 
alloys. 

The clash between the Interior and 
State departments reflects the functions 
of the two departments. Interior would 
find its job of encouraging domestic 
metals exploitation easier if it could 
make postwar commitments to pro- 
ducers. The State Dept. and OEW, on 
the other hand, are continually called 
upon by foreign = to make 
some arrangement for postwar buying. 
A purely domestic stockpile would, they 
contend, make things harder. 

@ Interest Largely Financial—In large 
part, the interests of the stockpilers are 
those of all men seeking subsidies— 


financial. The State Dept is w: :rieg 
it visualizes the “psychologi \] nj 
thence economic effect of setvin + notin 
on the world _ . that once th. war; 
won we shall embark on an al!.ut p, 
gram of self-sufficiency.” 


GARAGE PRIORITIES SET 


Shortages of automotive p 4 
mechanics, plus the growing 1 for 
repair work, brought a prioritic. s 
to Detroit garages last week. 
tomotive Maintenance Assn. of 
gan announced that its members jy 
Detroit had agreed to a voluntary syste; 
of grading repair needs, based on the 
type of gasoline ration cards licld } 
car and truck owners. The system ; 
expected to be extended throughoy: 
Michigan as soon as members outside 
the city have had an opportunity + 
vote on it. The government suggestej 
the idea. 

Essential commercial vehicles or hold. 
ers of “T”’ cards will have first call oy 
service work in garages enrolled in {| 
plan. Holders of C, B, and A cards 
be serviced next, in that order The 
plan is -not compulsory on all member 
but most are adopting it. 

Holders of A cards have little to look 
forward to under the system. Detroit 
garages report they have lost an average 
of about two-thirds of their hel p, and 
the pileup of repair work is such that 
minimum mileage cardholders will have 
to wait from one to three weeks before 
their vehicles can be handled. This 
aroused some modest fears in the Office 
of Price Administration of a rush by A 
ration owners to seek higher gas allow- 
ances simply as a means of getting ser- 
ice, thus adding to the work load of the 
ration boards. 


Side by side on a North African scrap dump, wrecked 
Axis and Allied war equipment hangs like a sword over 
postwar metal markets. While war contracts stand, such 
salvage is welcomed by private industry; after victory, 
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government control may be necessary to save prices. Thus 

far, the Army has released comparatively little although 

shipments from battlefronts are glutting some easter 

ports—threatening to jam outbound cargoes. a 
si 
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America needs millions of women to take 
over war jobs... to stay with those jobs... 
to help speed the day when our fighting 
men will return victorious! 
Senta Fe women are answering this call 
all along the line. 
Right now thousands of Santa Fe women 
are doing war-vital work to “‘keep ’em roll- 
.” Many of them are pitching into 
“unglamorous” jobs . . . greasing engines, 
operating turntables, wielding a shovel, 
cleaning roller bearings, working in sheet 


metal and blacksmith shops. They take 
pride in their work, too! 

Many of these women have husbands, 
sweethearts, brothers or sons in the armed 
forces. Many came to work to replace a 
Santa Fe relative who had been called into 
service. Others took jobs because they knew 
womanpower must step in when manpower 
goes to war. 


x We of the Santa Fe salute these women 
who know that what they are doing is vital 
to Victory! 


“Back the Attack with War Bonds” 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 
ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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WORLD'S LARGEST TI. BER STRUCTURE 
Ped One of many similar v.imp hangars for ,* 
the Navy which Timber Structures, Inc. 
has fabricated and fireproofed. 1000’ long; 
235’ wide; 185’ high. 2050 tons of steel 
were saved by Navy's use of modern tim- 
ber design fabrication and treatment. 
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TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 

BUILDS FOR TODAY'S “MUSTS” 

---PLANS FOR TOMORROW'S 
“CERTAINTIES” 


Today's musts in timber construction include 
blimp and airplane hangars, army depots, 
shipyards, cantonments, war plants. 

To this entire field Timber Structures, Inc. 
has helped bring Engineering in Wood, just 
as it did to plant construction before Pearl 


Harbor, just as it will do again for the post- | 


war building certainties of industry. 

Engineering in Wood is many things. Re- 
search, design, engineering, prefabrication, 
transportation, erection. All are part of Tim- 
ber Structures services to plant management. 
All are responsible for the construction 
speed, economy, strength and permanence of 
roof trusses and other timber structures and 
articles supplied by this organization. 

For today's musts and tomorrow’s certain- 
ties, we are prepared to serve you in timber 
and other structural materials. . . Write for 


specific data on work under consideration 
and for illustrated book on jobs Timber 
Structures, Inc. has done, is doing. If west 
of the Mississippi, send inquiries to Portland 
8, Oregon. If east of the Mississippi, send 
to 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSE, 200’x 300’ for Woodbury & 
Co., Portland, Ore. Roof trusses designed, 
fabricated and erected by Timber Struc- 
tures, Inc. Architect: Richard Sundeleaf. 
Contractor: Wegman & Son. Miles K. 
Cooper, Structural Engineer, Portland, Ore. 


see 
STRUCTURES 


INCORPORATED 


Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 
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‘What Russia’s Victory Means 


Vast natural resources have been regained—at expen 
of Nazi economy—but industry of the Donbas has been ruing 
which means U. S. will be called on for equipment. 


For ten weeks, the Red Army has 

been rolling west. Since mid-July, when 
German spearheads were turned on the 
ninth day of an abortive summer offen- 
sive, Soviet armies have been clipping 
off one after another strongly fortified 
German position—Orel, Bryansk, Khar- 
kov, Stalino, ‘Taganrog, Mariupol. 
@ Vast in Scope—In the summer cam- 
paign, more than 75,000 sq. mi. of 
territory has been reclaimed. Counting 
back to the start of the 1942-43 winter 
offensive which sprang from Stalingrad 
and deep in the Caucasus, more than 
200,000 sq. mi. has been freed from 
German control. 

The Russians have regained half of 

their territorial losses figured on the 
basis of prewar frontiers, better than a 
third of their losses computed on the 
basis of the 1941 frontiers, when Russia 
held the Baltic states, a third of Poland, 
and Bessarabia. 
e By U. S. Standards—The proportions 
of the Russian offensive are difficult to 
conceive. Geographically, the Soviets 
have gained the equivalent of Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Official Soviet claims, although they 

sound fantastic, have value as a key to 
the magnitude of the German defeat. 
Total casualties estimated at close to 
2,000,000 include half a million dead. 
In two months of the offensive, Moscow 
claimed 8,400 tanks, 5,729 planes, 5,192 
pant and more than 84,000 motor ve- 
ticles destroyed; 1,041 tanks, 2,018 
guns, 5,832 machine guns, and 7,853 
motor vehicles captured. 
e Scrap Is Valuable—Captured equip- 
ment can be used in part. As our own 
limited campaigns in Africa demon- 
strated—dozens of shiploads of scrap 
have arrived in this country—battlefields 
yield a rich harvest of iron, steel, and 
aluminum (page 50). Russia has gained 
hundreds of thousands of tons of iron 
and steel scrap and thousands of tons of 
aluminum which can be poured back 
into expanding munitions plants. 

That the hard fighting of July and 
August actually forced upon the Ger- 
man high command a decision to with- 
draw may be demonstrated by the 
comparative rates of Red Army progress 
during two periods of the offensive: In 


eight weeks, about 30,000 sq. mi 
retaken; during the following two weg 
45,000 sq. mi. was seized, and ¢ 
first references to German teary 
actions crept into Soviet communigyg 
®@ Possible Defense Line—|'}; quest) 
now is: Where will the Wchrmx 
attempt to stand? American strates; 
have drawn a Dnepr line: from \% 
topol on the Sea of Azov to Zaporoj 
and Dnepropetrovsk on the caste 
bulge of the Dnepr, thence northy 
along the river to Kiev, north to Gomg 
Vitebsk, and the Latvian and Eston; 
borders and the Leningrad front. 
Along the southern half of this ji 
the Red Army is precariously close- 
some points only a few miles away. TI 
merits of the “line” may well be testg 
before the autumn rains liquefy { 
notoriously inferior roadways. 
@ Industry Destroyed—Economic gai 
become decreasingly important as a fa 
tor in war economics as the end of # 
war approaches. It is hardly realist 
now to assess regained territory in ter 
of prewar industry. Many producti 
facilities were removed or destroyed | 
the retreating Russians in 1941 a 
1942, and the rebuilt establishmen 
will have been razed by the Germa 
before they retire. 
However, the potential gains are gr 
in raw materials. While it was prem 
ture to count as a winter gain the va 
coal reserves of the Donets Basin (B\\ 
Feb.27'43,p94), all of this area is no 
well inside the Russian lines. The me 
cury mines which before the war pr 
duced nearly 10% of the world’s ou 
, put are again in Soviet hands 
© Coal for Industry—With the approac 
of winter, the mines of the Donbas wi 
make an important contribution towat 
relieving the severe fuel shortage whic 
beset European Russian industn la 
winter. Moscow civilians may be force 
to cut additional birch forests in # 
suburbs for home heating, but coal wi 
again be available for the offices, pow 
plants, and industries of the capital. 
The Red Army is now approachi 
the Dnepr bulwark protecting the ne 
iron and manganese mines of Kn 
Rog and Nikopol, and to the south, ju 
across the strait, are additional im 
mines at Kerch. 
@ What Nazis Lose—For Germany, t 
forced withdrawal is first of all an almo 
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iE AMAZING FACT about American war 
production is this: Without slackening 


rductir 


oved pace, we are constantly improving our 
4] a ms! 

shmenfi,s that “wade right in” and swim 
“TIMI rivers—new, even more formidable 
oa rs—are just two evidences of this. We 
on dozens of “‘surprises” for our enemies! 


this, Allis-Chalmers plays an impor- 
B\\ gm part. For this unusual company is 
is noqgmucing more than 1600 war and war- 
he meli™try products—everything from equip- 
ar pi which helps remove magnesium from 
|'s oulfea to superchargers for the latest “Fly- 
fortresses.” And A-C engineers are 

proc in the field, helping industry get more 
Das \ i etter production—not just with new 
tines, but with machines now on hand! 
(CHALMERS Mrg. Company, Mitwavkee, Wis. 


A-C workers assemble a transform- 
er type voltage regulator. A-C is 
one of U.S.A.’s leading producers of 
electrical equipment. 


VICTORY NEWS 


229-Ton Kiln Set Up In 7 Hours! 


Recently, one of the nation’s great mag- 
nesium producers needed a lime kiln in a 
hurry to maintain its production of vital 
metal for the war effort. 

A-C erection engineers took charge when 
the kiln left the factory; set up its 57-ton, 
100-foot-long feed section; its 49-ton, 98- 
foot center section and welded the 74-ton 
discharge end in position to complete the 
assembly—all in 7 hours! Engineering co 
operation like that helps you and the war 
effort—to produce enough on time! 


Wood At War! In U.S.A.’s lumber 
camps and saw mills, A-C equipment 
is helping supply one of our most im- 
portant war materials. Billions of feet 
of lumber are being used for barracks, 
war plants, pontoon bridges, aircraft 
carrier decks, gliders, gun stocks, mine 
sweepers—and plywood combat planes 
are coming! 


New “Motor Board” Simplifies 
Motor Check-Ups! Among the many 


valuable new ideas passed on to mainte- 
nance men in the A-C publication “Victory 
News” is an efficient, time-saving system 
for checking the condition of all electric 
motors in a plant in a few minutes. 

A unique “Motor Board” records the 
maintenance crew's efforts— simplifies and 
speeds up the job tremendously. 

Your maintenance men can use this and 
other valuable tricks of wartime care 
offered regularly in “Victory News’ —the 
maintenance man’s digest. Send us his 
name—he’ll want to read every issue. 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy United States War Bonds 
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“MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


¥ J) peACEae 


BENEATH THE SURFACE 


Still underground—literally—are’a siz- 
able number of London’s war plants, 
a measure of production insurance 
against the possibility of a renewed 
blitz. Typical of the city’s bombproof 
factories are those installed in unfin- 
ished portions of subway, some of 
them 60 or more feet beneath the sur- 
face. Well lighted and ventilated, the 
tube plants are reached by escalators. 


insuperable blow to both civilian and 
army morale, Subject to closer appraisal, 
however, are the economic losses sus- 
tained: 

From the Donbas some, if not all, of the 
coal for local heating, industry, and railroads 
in the Ukrainian area has been mined during 
the last year—saving the long and overbur- 
dening haul from Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, 

Part, at least, of Germany’s exportable 
surplus of mercury—recently found on a 
blockade-runner intercepted by the Allics— 
may have come from the Donbas. 

This year, European crop conditions were 
exceptionally favorable, and the rehabilitated 
farms of western Russia—many of them 
lost during the summer retreat—had been 
expected to ease the shortages in Germany 
and satellite countries. : 


@ Meaning to the U.S.—Americans tend 
to measure the importance of the re- 
treat on the eastern front primarily in 
terms of savings in lives and equipment 
as a result of liquidation of German 
armies. In addition, however, Soviet 
advances create new problems for the 
United States—heralded after last win- 
ter’s successes (BW —Jun.12’43,p62). 
For the most part, American supplies 
to Russia have been of direct military 
usefulness, except for foods which went 
largely to the army and to military hos- 
pitals. Now, as in the spring, de- 
mands for rehabilitation equipment will 
be felt in Washington. Freeing of min- 
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ing regions may be reflected in requests 
for drills, hoists, and cables. Agricul- 
tural areas may require important quan- 
tities of implements in addition to seeds, 
already being sent by the ton. 

@ Jobs for Industry—If these require- 
ments fan out, as may be expected—to 
include stoves, sewers, water pumps, and 
kitchen utensils—American business will 
be called upon to assume a major role 
as supplier. 

It’s clear that the war tide is running 
with the Allies, but even as it carries 
armies of the United Nations to new 
victories on many fronts, it will inevi- 
tably alter the war perspective to which 
most executives have become accus- 
tomed and create equally urgent prob- 
lems which will be a challenge in com- 
ing months. 


News for the Gulf 


With plastic plates from 
the U.S., Army prints overseas 
editions of Times and Time for 
men of Service Command. 


TEHERAN, Iran—Two ventures in 

overseas journalism initiated by the iso- 
lated, heat-tortured Persian Gulf Serv- 
ice Command made their appearance 
on post exchange news stands through- 
out Iran early this month. 
e Times Goes Tab—Appearing almost 
simultaneously were an eight-page, tab- 
loid-size New York Times overseas 
weekly, carrying news stories, articles, 
and editorials which appeared in the 
daily editions and Sunday issue of the 
Times for the week ending Aug. 22; and 
a locally printed copy of the Aug. 16 
issue of the magazine, Time, without 
advertisements. 

In both cases, the publishers, volun- 

tarily and at no expense to the Army, 
air-mailed plastic shites to the Army’s 
Gulf headquarters. Two days after the 
New York Times plates were received. 
copies of the tabloid were on sale and 
others were bound by plane, train, truck, 
and camel for desert and mountain out- 
posts stretching from the Gulf to the 
Caspian Sea. Time requires slightly 
longer to print because it runs 32 
pages and carries a red border on the 
cover, 
e@ They're 3¢ Each—Each publication 
sells for the lowest unit of currency, one 
rial (about 3¢), which covers the cost 
of printing but not the Army adminis- 
trative overhead. 

Except for the plates (which weigh 
only a few pounds per issue for either 
publication), all materials are procured 
locally, and all printing is handled on 
old presses. Paper is bought by the 
Army from large supplies hoarded by 
speculators and the publishers of Tehe- 
ran’s 52 newspapers (serving a metro- 


politan population of near 
e Information Program Com); 
appearance of the two public 
pletes an armed forces infor 
gram on which Col. Edward 
director of the Service (¢ 
Office of Technical Inform 
has been working since th: 
was established under Maj. 
ald H. Connolly late last y« 
American supplies to Russia 

U. S. service men in Persia 
from home (by actual travel 
those on almost any other f: 
world. Though air-mail let 
are delivered within three \ 
posting in the US., maga 
newspapers usually are thr 
old before they reach the 
gulf ports, sweltering desert 
plants, or lonely maintenan 
along Russia’s great Burma ro 

Not even radio programs from hong 
can be picked up satisfactorily, and Lo 
don’s BBC news broadcasts, althoug} 
they can be brought in on spec 
high-powered receivers, are spoiled } 
static on portable troop radios. | 
@ News and Entertainment—It wa; + 
overcome this lack of contact with hom 
that Col. Brown months ago secure 
time on Radio Teheran. Now cach eve 
ning at 8:15 Iran time, thousands o 
Americans can tune in a fast-moving 
15-minute summary of the day’s news 
followed by a 30-minute entertainmen 
program either played from platters sent 
from the U.S. or developed from talenj 
in the command. 

And each morning, at messes fron 
Bandar Shahpur to Teheran, the ty 
sheet U. S. Army News Bulletin, carn 
ing four pages of war, sports, and mi 
cellaneous briefs, is as avidly read as the 
hometown daily. Supplementing t 
weekly Yank is the Army Dispatch, 


WAR CORRESPONDENCE 


Not all that goes on at or near 
the fighting fronts is of a strictly 
military character. Through Iran, 
where Business Week’s foreign 
editor has spent the last few 
weeks, flows an endless stream of 
munitions and food bound for 
Russia, forwarded by U.S. expe- 
diters over one of the world’s 
toughest terrains. 

To keep this small army of 
American engineers and techmi- 
cians supplied with news of home 
and the outside world is a difficult 
but essential job. The develop 
ments in international journalism 
introduced by the Persian Gulf 
Service Command to meet the 
exigencies of war may well fore- 
shadow commercial techniques 
after the war. 
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HOTELS area 
necessary civilian 
service... 


Women are needed for 
war jobs like these — 


2. WAITRESS. Hotef dining rooms and cock- 
tail lounges need smart, on-their-toes 
waitresses—good jobs in mighty pleasant 
surroundings. Other dining-room jobs in 
hotels are bus girl, hostess, head wait- 
ress. Perhaps you could easily be trained 
for one of them. 


5. COOKS. If your friends have always 
said, ““You ought to run a restaurant, 
you’re such a good cook!” perhaps you 
should be working in a hotel kitchen for 
the duration. Many hotels need dieti- 
tians, pastry cooks, vegetable cooks, 
salad girls, etc. 


3. ELEVATOR OPERATOR. Hotel elevator 
men are now filling other jobs, or have 
entered the services. The vacancies offer 
splendid work for which intelligent wo- 
men can easily be trained—quickly! 


THE HOTELS OF AMERICA are a 
Necessary Civilian Service. In many 
critical areas their continued opera- 
tion is not only necessary, but vital. 


Many hotels are trying to fill jobs 
left vacant by wartime conditions. 


“WOMANPOWER,” says Uncle 
Sam, “can save the day!” 


This is an appeal for women to fill 
hotel jobs. It offers opportunity to 


1. ROOM CLERK. An important “front 
office’”’ job in a hotel. It requires a person 
who meets people easily and has great 
tact. Other office jobs in hotels are mail 
clerk, auditor, typist, tclephone operator, 
and general clerks. 


4. MAID. Perhaps your own housekeep- 
ing experience has trained you for a hotel 
job! The maid who keeps hotel rooms 
neat-as-a-pin—or the housekeeper— or 
the seamstress who keeps linensin repair. 
Many hotels need women for their 
laundries. 


perform a patriotic act, and at the 
same time earn good wages in an in- 
dustry that has always attracted a 
fine group of intelligent workers. 
Today—a hotel jobis a war job! 


If you are 18 or over, in good 
health, and have no young children 
to take care of, why not get in touch 
with the hotels in your community ? 
Do it now — help your country 
while the need is great! 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 


*& THE MORE WOMEN AT WORE, THE SOONER WE'LL WIN §& 
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Iu C leaning CAKED Floors 
Removing embedded accumulations of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings 
needn’t be—and must not be—the long drawn out, effort expending job 
that it is the hand-spud way. Obviously, industrial management and the 


war effort can afford neither the waste in man-hours nor the delay in 
removing hazardous substances that endanger the safety of workers. 


The Finnell 84-XR Industrial Dry Scrubber, with its two powerful 
scarifying brushes, digs through and completely removes the heavily 
packed-down coatings on wood, wood block, and cement floors. It’s ten 
times faster, in most cases, than hand-spudding ... and far more thorough! 


Note low construction . . . makes it easy to clean around and beneath 
equipment. Handle is adjustable. And like all Finnells, the 84-XR is 
built throughout for long, trouble-free service. A slight adjustment adapts 
the machine to wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, or polishing floors. 


Available to essential users only. For consultation, free floor survey, 
or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3809 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


% Back the Attach —With War Bonds 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


/ CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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| circulated throughout the 

| @ Publications Welcomed—|] 

| Middle East edition of the R 
gest in English—50,000 
printed in Egypt and 10,000 

| to Iran—arrives late duc to h 
ity shipments, members of | 
Command welcome the arri 
and the New York Times o; 

| stands. 


be in operation soon, and blas 
furnaces, smelting native ores 


will be ready next year. 


MEDELLIN, Colombia—I 
another Latin-American counti " 
bia has visions of manufacturing its oy 

| steel in a quantity which would make j 
| independent of foreign suppliers, 
Brazil, the Volta Redonda works mg 
fill this bill (BW—Jul.17'43,p46). 
Chile, a steel mill is planned at Chi 
| bote (BW—Sep.26’42,p96). 
_ @ Plenty of Scrap—Colombia’s Empre 
| Siderurgica consists at present of af 
| electric furnace for melting scrap, | 
| which there is an abundance. Soo 
| second electric furnace will go into ; 
| tion. By the end of this year, a rollin 
| mill from Philadelphia will be set 
Main product will be reinforcing b 
for concrete construction, with 
capacity about 100 tons. 

Blast furnaces gre planned, with 

| of 10,000-ton capacity due for opera 
| tion by the end of next year. Ore 0 
| 50% content is available in the red h 

| to the north of Medellin, and limestoné 
| and coal suitable for coking are no 
| much farther away. 

| @ Seeking U. S$. Capital—The company 
which has an all-Colombian capital o 
2,000,000 pesos and is being aided b 
the government’s Instituto del Fomento 
is looking for U. S. capital participation 
but management must remain Colom 
bian. The owners expect to make C 
lombia independent of foreign steel 
most types and to make a tidy profit i1 
doing so. Iron bars for which Colombi 
now pays 500 pesos a ton can be pr 
duced locally for 100 pesos and wil 
be sold at the prewar import price 
200 pesos a ton which leaves a hand 
some profit. The company talks of clear 
ing $500,000 a year after the war, andi 
prices should be high, the plant's cos 
| could be amortized in a little more that 
| a year. 

The company’s engineers and tec 
cians are virtually all Colombians. TI 
factory plans to operate in conju 
with the College of Metallurgy in Me 

| dellin, from which future tech: iclat 


| will be drawn. Experimental work a 
+ 
STC 


the plant has produced chrom¢ 
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Remember that son of yours, and his love 
for things electrical? His passion for send- 
ing and receiving messages? His clut- 
tered room — looking like a “‘communica- 
tions center”? 


He's gone for awhile, now...grown up... 
his room all too orderly and quiet. But the 
communications lines of America still work 
overtime for him...serve him, now that 
he’s in uniform, more broadly than they 
ever did in peaceful times. 


Telephone... Telegraph... Radio...each an 
essential tool of our arsenal of war pro- 
duction...a weapon with which we fight. 
ols so vital that without them America’s 
war effort would never hold its pace. 


From the very instant of Japan’s treach- 
try, the resourcefulness of our communica- 
tons service has been one of our major 
advantages...mobilizing our country over- 
aght...gunning our armament program 
nto high in record time...insuring split- 
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are still serving him 


second coordination of assault operations 
on every fighting front. 


It takes on the average of 12,000 telephone 
calls to build a bomber... 60,000 for the 
completion of a Liberty ship! Multiply 
these figures by the number of weapons we 
build monthly. Then you will have some 
inkling of our dependence on telephone 
communication alone. Just think of the 
total hours saved—therefore lives saved— 
by the availability and use of the tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio. 


The watchword of every man and woman 
in our communications service—the great- 
est on earth—is this: Nothing must inter- 
Sere with the requirements of our armed 
forces, or of the Nation’s producers of ships, 
guns, tanks and planes. 


The ranks of these loyal workers have 


been greatly depleted. For many are in 
service ...in the Signal Corps... the Air 
Force... aboard ships... performing skill- 
fully the tasks for which they were trained 
...leaving to those at home an added bur- 
den—a burden that has likewise fallen 
upon the manufacturing and supply organ- 
izations behind these services...which serv- 
ices also merit the commendation of us all. 
Materials have grown scarcer...yet our 
complex domestic communications systems 
have actually improved...the standard of 
service has been stepped-up...the scope 
expanded. 


To those who are carrying on this difficult 
work so ably, America is forever indebted. 
They wear no decorations; are accorded 
no headline acclaim. But theirs is the inner 
satisfaction of knowing they are doing well 
one of the nation’s vitally essential jobs. 


GENE AL CABLE 


eeen»eeeoerRreatrtstse#@a 


MANUFACTURERS OF BARE AND INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES FOR € ») EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPOSE 
HA 
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NLY efficient tools can be used 
QO in the war effort—whether au- 
tomatic machines or shop instruc- 
tions. Quality paper, like quality 
“tools,” produce better results faster. 


Parsons Papers are helping right now 
in stepping up production. Faster 
and better work is being turned out 
by operating staffs provided with 
these quality papers fabricated from 
strong cotton fibers. They increase 
efficiency, “work” faster, avoid re- 
typing, and stand up longer where 
much handling is involved. 


Specify Parsons Paper because better 
paper produces better results, faster. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer 
about 


Larsons 
faper 


Specialized for Modern Business 


BOND PAPERS 


For correspondence, documents, and 
forms of every description 


LEDGER PAPERS 


For accounting systems, records, cer- 
tificates and other permanent needs 


INDEX BRISTOLS 


For machine accounting, index record 
cards and general uses 


TECHNICAL PAPERS 
Made to your specifications for all 
types of special requirements 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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manganese steel, and nickel steel. Some 
Americans with an eye on the future of 
U.S. steel exports to Colombia are in- 
clined to discount development plans, 
but with Empresa backed by U.S.-edu- 
cated and alert local business men and 
industrialists who know where to place 
their bets, the project has better than 
average prospects. 


CANADA 


Wage Stopgap? 

McTague scheme would 
provide government allowances 
for dependent children in lieu 
of bigger pay envelopes. 


OTTAWA-The month-old crisis 

over the fate of Canada’s anti-inflation 
controls (BW —Sep.4’43,p52) has taken 
a new turn startling to both officials and 
business interests across the country. 
e Escape Clause—Threats to the wage 
and price control system developed with 
the submission of the National War 
Labor Board’s report on its probe into 
labor relations. First fear was that the 
Mackenzie King government would 
make of this report—containing a plan 
for wage concessions that would crack 
price ceilings—an excuse for a major 
retreat dictated by political unpopu- 
larity of the anti-inflation program. The 
main question has been the degree of 
retreat contemplated and how the con- 
trol machinery could be salvaged. 

Now it has leaked out that NWLB 
Chairman C. P. McTague slipped into 
the labor report an escape clause through 
which the administration could avoid 
the necessity of breaking wage and price 
ceilings—for the time being—through a 
system of family allowances for depend- 


| ent children in place of wage increases. 
| @ Social Security Starter?—At the same 


time, it has become known that a section 


_DOUBLE DUTY PLUMBING 


Unable to advertise freely because of 
provincial liquor laws, Ontario’s Sud- 
bury Brewing Co. is getting valuable 
promotion out of flashy equipment 
made economically feasible by its 
proximity to the International Nickel 
Co. The announced purpose of in- 
stalling nickel-plated-and monel metal 
vats and piping is better flavor con- 
trol and easier maintenance. But 
crowds never fail to watch the 6,000- 
gal. mash tun and brew kettle vent 
(right) in action behind show windows. 


of the cabinet is in favor 
because, in addition to get 
emment around the diff 
justing price ceilings to y 
duction cost increases, it \ 
a method of launching t! 
rity program proposed last | 

Economic advisers to th: 
and business executives ar 
the implications of the fam 
scheme and would rather | 
the problem of adjusting p 
Allowances, under the pr 
would be paid by the treas 
of families with dependent . . 
would go to all occupational cli. 
not just laborers. Chief benefice». 
would be low-paid workers who ¢ 
income tax. Family allowances yy 
cancel income tax deductions {o; 
pnmet children so that heads of {, 
ies liable for tax after deductions y» 
not benefit. Single men and chili 
families would be out in the cold 
@ An Alternative—It is understood 
Ottawa that McTague’s scheme is yj 
mitted as an alternative to a gene 
revision of ceilings but is not Sponsor 
as strongly as the wage adjustment 1q 
ommendation. The best guess in g 
ernment circles is that the governn: 
will adopt the more difficult but } 
revolutionary technique. 

Besides lifting the ceiling from wag 
up to 50¢ an hour and revising it q 
higher wages, the McTague plan wou 
(1) bar future cost-of-living bonus 
(2) establish wartime collective bargii 
ing at least in war industries; and (3) 
up new labor administration machine 
Current bonuses and an increase, su 
to come Oct. 15 as a result of the cog 
of-living rise (BW —Sep.11'43,p32 
would be absorbed into basic wages 
© Two for One—Canada’s N\WL 
which has had the double duty of « 
trolling both wages and labor relation 
would be scrapped and replaced by ti 
separate control bodies, one with jun 
diction over wages and the other ov 
other phases of labor relation. 

Price Control Chief Donald Gord 
is studying a plan for adjusting prices 
wage ceilings are relaxed. 


~*~ 
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“JANEW DAY DAWNS 
JIN RAILROADING 


Flow of war materials has more than doubled 
the normal volume of freight bauled by the 
Western Pacific Railroad from Salt Lake City 
wo San Francisco through the Feather River 
Canyon. Wherever the going is toughest on 
tis ruzged route, General Motors Diesel 
freight locomotives are the “commandos” of 
motive power which keep this vast stream of 
vital munitions moving steadily toward the 
nen who will mop up Hirobito, 


Construction is entering a new day too. 
War building is being rushed ahead 
with reliable General Motors Diesel 
power. And in the days to come this 
dependable, rugged, economical power 
will be ready to do the hard jobs of peace. 
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Here is a crack “Express Train”’ of 1865 as puctured by Currier & Ives. Four years later an important new era in our trans 
portation and economic bistory was celebrated with the completion of the first railroad linking the Atlantic and Pacific. 


yr history, wars have set up new milestones 
of transportation progress. And with this war, it is the 
General Motors Diesel Locomotive that is ushering in 
the new era. What advances the future will bring are 
already apparent in the present performance of these 
locomotives and the way they are helping to meet the 
abnormal demands upon the railroads today. 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 


PoP ee eee eee eee ee eee 


DIESEL 
POWER ea ee 


Clayton - 


Dynamomefters 


Mass production of engines... for ships, planes, trucks and tanks 
---demands new testing equipment...that is accurate, easy to 
operate, low in cost and built with a minimum of critical materials. 


Clayton meets this demand with “Turbo Closed System” Dyna- 
mometers that are laboratory-accurate over the entire power range, 
instantly adjustable to any load conditions, and promptly available 
at moderate prices. 


Automotive, marine and aircraft engines are now factory and field 
tested with Clayton Dynamometers which combine the exclusive 
Clayton closed cooling system with the high efficiency of the tur- 
bine type hydraulic power absorption unit—to produce the most 
compact, simple and efficient engine testing equipment. 


The complete line includes engine and chassis models, from 50 
to 4,000 H.P. for laboratory service and production use. Ilus- 
trated above is a fully equipped, vertically adjustable shaft height 
Clayton Dynamometer for production run-in of slow speed engines 
developing up to 2,000 H.P. 


Other Clayton products serving the Armed Forces are Kerrick 
Kleaners . . . Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds.. Clayton Steam 
Generators . . . Clayton Boring Bars and Bar Holders, and Clay- 
ton Hydraulic Liquid Control Valves. 


ALHAMBRA 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 
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| price control, and transportatig 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new fede, 
regulations affecting prioritie 


ee 


The A 
Defian 


Paperboard Boxes aah 


Front 
Nev’ restrictions have been 
\ssocl 


WPB on the manufacture of 9 va 

set-up boxe: made of paperl part New 

larly thosc used to pack cereals Byeres 

iery, and knitted wear, to save times Frede 

21,000 ton: of paper and paper! intern 

the coming year. Poug! 
Manufacture of individual-por intert 

packages for sale in retail st: Brook 

hibited. ‘These packages may st Long 

for military and restaurant us Long. 

count for about 75% of product New 

boxes will be made of lighter weight | Taun 

board, maximum weights being pre« Ravb 

on a sliding scale, varying with | Two 

pulp liners may be used only in boxes { The 

packaging wet or oily foods or product Cleve 

containing 25% or more of meta 

lined boxboard is not permitted i 

knitwear, except for certain grades of 

hose, and the minimum number of art 

which may be packed in a single cont 

has been increased. (Order L-239 

amended 


Electrical Equipment 


Use of critical metals in the manuf 
of secondary electrical distribution equip 
ment (including safety switches, knit 
switches, circuit breakers, panel and distr 
bution boards, etc.) has been limited 
WPB. Among restrictions contained in t 
order are reduction in the gage of in 
ing cases, prohibition of the use of copp 
for neutral terminal plates in devices 
70 amperes .or less, and prohibition of th 
use of galvanized steel for inclosures. ( Orde 


315 


Indu 
dered 


Truck Deliveries 


Restrictions on retail and wholesale de 
liveries by truck, similar to those which have Ere 
been in effect since last spring in the Eta 
have been established on a country-wide 
basis by the Office of Defense Transpo: 
tation. Among the more important 
strictions are limitations on the frequene 
of delivery of specified commodities, prohi 
bition of all Sunday retail deliveries except 
milk, cream, and ice, prohibition of all § 
day wholesale +liveries «xcept ice, and pro 
hibition of reta” Jclivery of any packagt 
that weighs less than five pounds 
measures less than 60 in. in length ar id g 
combined. (Amendment 3B to Genera 
Order ODT 17.) 


Meat 


To help prevent upgrading of m« 
thus strike another blow at the bla 
ket, OPA has ordered all shippers 0 
and veal to post, within the freig!t 
truck, or other means of transport, 
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The American Steel Package Co. 

Defiance, Ohio 

\merican Viscose Corp. 

Front Royal, Va. 

{sociated Foundries & Manufacturers, 


Inc 
New York, N. - 2 
Everedy Co., Inc. 
Frederick, Md. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Poughkeepsie, i 4 
Intertype Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Longview, Wash. 
New England Brass Co. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Ravbestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
(Two divisions) 
The Rola Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy 
and Maritime Commission awards for ex- 
cellence in production announced prior to 
this new list will be found in previous 
issues Of Business Week.) 


st completely describing the meat in tran- 
\mendment 27 to Revised Regulation 


Antifreeze 


Industrial alcohol producers have been 
xdered to supply specified additional quotas 
( antifreeze to 14 western states where 
hortages are expected, upon receipt of 
xders from dealers. The states are North 
nd South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mon- 
una, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

Reasons for the shortages in these states 
ae: (1) Original distribution quotas were 
xt on the basis of last year’s alcohol anti- 
heeze shipments, whereas calcium chloride, 
which 1s now forbidden, displaced alcohol 
mixtures to some extent last year, and (2) 
ome manufacturers have given preference 
to states nearest the point of production. 


burlap Bags 


As a result of improving burlap supply 

pospects, WPB has relaxed restrictions on 
purchase and use of burlap bags. All quotas 
oa farmers’ and packers’ purchases for the 
packing of acted agricultural commodi- 
tes are removed for the rest of this year. 
New burlap bags may now be purchased 
‘ar packing salt, and quotas have been in- 
teased for petroleum waxes, stearic acid, 
and several other nonagricultural products. 
Order M-221, as amended.) 


Molasses 


Foo’ manufacturers have been granted a 
\0"> increase in their quotas of edible mo- 
‘ses and sirup for the marketing year be- 
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ginning Oct. 1. The new quota is 110%, of 
quantity used during the year ended June 
30, 1941, as compared with 100% previ 
ously in effect. (Amendment’] to Food 
Distribution Order 51.) 


Jam and Jelly 


Two steps have been taken to increase 
the supply of jam and jelly as part of an 
over-all War Food Administration program 
to supplement the short butter supply 
(BW—Sep.11'43,p32) in an effort to en 
courage the consumption of bread. Amend 
ment 67 to Ration Order 13 increases the 
amount of frozen and other processed fruits 
which may be used in the production of 
jam, jelly, preserves, and fruit butter. Food 
Distribution Order 80 channels Concord 
grapes grown in five heavy producing re 
gions into the hands of processors. A maxi 
mum of 100 Ib. may be sold by any one | 
producer in these areas for fresh consump: | 
tion. 


Shrimp 


Specific maximum prices on shrimp at all 
levels of distribution except retail have been 
set by OPA, indicating a 40% to 50° re 
duction from current levels. The ceilings | 
are on a dollars-per-barrel basis at the fish- | 
ermen’s level, and a cents-per-pound basis 
for all styles of packing at other levels. | 
(Amendment § to Regulation +418.) 

Shrimp are sold at retail under the maxi 
mum markup provisions of Regulation +39, 
so the reductions will be passed on to the 
ultimate consumer. 


Other Price Actions 


Amendment 4 to Regulation author- 
ized packers of 1943 crop dried fruits to sell 
on the basis of the new ceiling prices for 
that crop, which are still in process of 
determination. . . . J Amendment 6 to Re- 
vised Schedule 66 sets maximum prices for 
recapping truck and bus tires smaller than 
8.25x20 with Grade A camelback, to comply 
with the WPB order specifving a shift from 
Grade C to Grade A for these sizes... . 
Amendment 21 to Revised Supplementary 
Regulation 14 permits cotton warehousemen 
in Texas and Oklahoma to increase their 
maximum prices by 20%, retroactive to 
July 26, to offset increased operating ex- | 
penses. Producers of stock millwork 
(wooden doors, frames, windows, sash, and 
allied items) are authorized by Revised Reg- 
ulation 293 to shorten discounts in order to 
pass on increased lumber costs. . . . Amend- 
ment § to Regulation 94 permits the 
Defense Supplies Corp. to sell Mexican pine 
lumber in the United States at the highest 
prevailing price established for any private 
importer. 


5°°7 


Other Priority Actions 


Primary chromium chemicals are placed 
under WPB allocation control by Order 
M-18-b, as amended. . . . Use of foreign 
silver in the manufacture of brazing alloys 
or solders is prohibited by Amendment 1 
to Order M-199. . . . Tapioca dextrine and 
any modifications of tapioca flour made by 
combining it with other ingredients, or 
through hydrolization of the starch itself, 
have been placed under WPB control by 


The Knurled Heads of the 
“Unbrako” Socket Cap Screws help to save as- 
sembly time because they absolutely prevent 
finger slip and lost motion. Mechanics invariably 
use their fingers when starting a screw and smooth, 
oily heads are slippery as eels and are respon- 
sible for the loss of many ac man-hour on produc- 
tion work. The “Unbrako” Knurl prevents this. 


Remember to specify them 
N } ’ | ] when you order set screws. 
K A U R L - D Knurling of Socket 
Screws originated 
SOCKET-HEAD with “UNBRAKO” 
oO. 
CAP SCREWS anette 
Over 40 Yeors in Business 
-_ 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA., BOX 598 


Branches: 
Boston Detroit - indianapotis Chicago - St. Lowis - San Francisce 


Order M-333, as amended. 


THE MASTER HAND MEANS 


PERFECTION 
PERSONNA 


+necison L/S oUcle Cage Lladles 


10 for'l 


and worth it 


Master Cutlers hollow-grind 
Personnas from finest Swed- 
ish steel, and leather-strop 
each one. ey also give 
every blade the going-over 
of its life in 17 inspections. 
Result —perfect blades, per- 
fect shaves, always. Fits all 
double edge razors. 


GIFT BOX OF FIFTY $5 


if your dealer can't supply you, write 
to ey 7 F, Blade Co., 
Inc., 599 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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YOU MEAN THAT | COULD DO MORE? 


Yes, Uncle Sam, | guess you’re right. Those of us who can stay at 
home far from the battle zone; who are spared the fate of a Colin 
Kelly, the anguish of a wounded soldier alone in a foxhole or the 
ordeal of a sailor adrift in mid-ocean—the least we can do for our 
part is to buy more and MORE War Bonds —not one or two to 
salve our conscience, but BOND after BOND. 


Thousands are paying for this war with their blood. It is easy for 
me to lend money. 


hiLWa 
Se XPR ESS) 
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Tubes from Coal 


Substitute for rubber in 
many uses disclosed in ) 


A 


processed in rubber mill 


A rubbery vinyl plastic 51 


) tor 
auto inner tubes, surgeon re 
nursing-bottle nipples, and 4 
| which is practically odorless, 
| OTs, and can be made in |( few ry 
| man-hours than rubber on existing pit 
| chinery in rubber plants has la en 
nounced by Glenn L. Martin. j; iting 
manufacturer. ‘The basic raw sate; ; trat 
are coal, salt, limestone, and \ . ene 
e@ Not Porous—Secret plasticizers ang pnside 
sealants in Marvinol, the trade na Why 
given the product, have resulted There 
| inner tubes that have withstood § railers 
| miles’ use during a Baltimor incre 
without showing visible wear. Beca al), ac 
they are not porous like rubber, year 
lose no air pressure and promise posty 
motorists freedom from checking tir 


for inflation 

Air-conditioned restaurants a 
| closed rooms where the slight 
| tubber flooring has been objectionabk 
| can look forward to a sanitary, odor-frec 
| silent flooring of any colors they 
Surgeons and photographers report that 


| the test gloves they have tried last ( ‘ 
| days where rubber gloves wore out in 14 railer' 
| @ Rubber Saving Possible—Part of a paside 
| postwar program designed to cushi puntr} 


horiza 


Clayton Ruebensaal and Earl Sorg 
display their new rubberless, leakproot 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


66 * Production 


iuner tube made from coal, limestone. 
and salt. The plastic tube shows no 
wear and retains full inflation atter RT 


8,000 miles of normal summer service 


943 
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1943 


Time, Tide and the Enemy 
Wait for No War Cargo 


IME AND TIDE .. AND THE ENEMY .. 
,it for no war cargo. Eut transportation 
en report that far too much war cargo is 
niting .. waiting on shipping docks for lack 
transportation, even though alli transport 
encies are doing a heroic job, all factors 
ynsidered. 

Why the critical tie-up? 

There simply isn’t enough equipment. Take 
railers, for one item. Most motor carriers, asked 
increase their tonnage 15 per cent (all of it essen- 
|), actually have substantially fewer Trailers than 
year ago, and possibly one-fourth of those remain- 
are idle much of the time for repairs. 


This Country . . and the drive for Victory . . 
d 50,000 additional Trailers QUICK! 


Virtually no commercial Trailers have 
n built in 1942 and 1943. The normal 
eds for those two years, plus 1944, would 
at least 125,000 new Trailers. But the 
ds happen to be drastically abnor- 
al. So a program for building 50,000 
railers in 1944 is an absolute minimum .. 
nsiderably less than half of what the 
buntry actually needs. Government au- 
borization for any lesser number would 
woefully inadequate. 


But authority to the Trailer indus- 
to build 50,000 new commercial 
railers im 1944 still wouldn’t be 


A FORWARD-LOOKING PLAN 


customer’s requirements. It’s been proven that it’s 
impractical for Federal agencies to try it. But even 
the manufacturers can’t foretell exactly for six 
months or a year ahead . . they might, for example, 
estimate too many logging Trailers, too few gasoline 
Trailers, and thus waste materials. 


Is there a solution? Yes! Simplify the ma- 
terials situation. Enable Trailer manufacturers 
to order and receive materials on shorter notice, 
without the necessity of making estimates 
(which can only be ‘‘guess-timates’’) several 
months ahead. Make the program big enough. 
Determine it early enough . . which means 
right now! 


With that constructive foundation to work on, 
the Trailer industry will... 


@ Build the 50,000 commercial Trailers 
the country needs so badly. 


e Deliver them in minimum time, thus 
helping the war effort. 


e Eliminate production peaks and val- 
leys caused by design changes, etc., in 
military work; keep factory workers 
steadily busy and more productive. 


@ Maintain the important military pro- 
duction they have been doing the past 
two years. 


ough! Equally necessary is a flexible 

oduction program, including acces- 

bility of materials, that would let the Trailer 

dustry fit the commercial production into 
inevitable slack periods in the military 

rk every Trailer builder is doing. 


Trailers are essentially custom-built. They can’t 
limited to a few standard types, as can automo- 
ies, for example. Trailers for hauling oil, cement, 
tight, livestock, logs, chemicals, steel are different 
id need different materials. Mountainous and flat 
untry impose varied requirements. Conflicting 
ate laws specify differing sizes, weights, equipment, 
it. So Trailers must, in the main, be built to order. 
nd most war-time orders are rush. Clearly, there’s 
dificult materials problem. 


The Trailer manufacturers themselves can ob- 
ously estimate better than anyone else their 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


TRUCK AND TRAILER OPERATORS 
HAVE BEEN “‘BUFFALOED” 


Truck and Trailer operators have been reluc- 
tant to apply for the purchase of even the few 
vehicles that have been available in the past year 
because they are continually dinned with ‘You'll 
have to get along with what equipment you have 
—you can’t get any more.’”’ They’ve been pretty 
thoroughly ‘“‘buffaloed,’’ even though their need 
for vehicles for war work is genuine and critical. 


Along with a program for building 50,000 com- 
mercial Trailers must be a program for putting 
them where they’re needed. And that entails 
assuring the operators that they’ll be given, 
with a minimum of routine, the equipment for 
which they can prove need. 


Service In All Principal Cities 


RUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY *¢ DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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What FIDELITY has done in 
Hose Manufacture, it is doing 
in other fields—perhaps yours 


When war brought a greatly increased 
demand for rubber hose of many kinds, 
FIDELITY HOSE REINFORCEMENT 
MACHINES made the required production 
pace possible in a wide range a the most 
urgently needed types. It applied inter- 
locked yarn and wire reinforcement, or yarn 
only in a spiraled and toggle formation that 
was pliant, conformed to the flexing of hose 
or nd woe preserved the bond ~~ “remem 
rupture of the cover in sharp bends. 


The same unit with interchangeable heads in 
Universal machine applied reinforcement to 
hose from 14" to 2” in diameter at speeds 
from 6 to 10 feet per minute. Better product, 
more of it, and quicker—and almost 
noiselessly. 


The record repeats itself in other fields: 
Machines for knitting one to three covers on 
insulated wire—at 1500 feet per hour; yarn, 
packing and wire braiders that were smooth, 
silent and fast; machines that make the 
fabric tubes for oil filter cartridges in 
millions of gasoline engines; quill winders for 
weavers of wire cloth; intricate precision 
machines that turned out accurate pieces in 
astronomical numbers for our arsenals. 


This is not a list, only a hint of the number 
and variety of unusual machines developed 
by FIDELITY and of its capacity to engi- 
neer, perfect, build or adapt for you the kind 
of compact, ingenious or automatic unit you 
want to have ready in the period of transi- 
tion from war to peace. 

Bulletins on FIDELITY Machines, of 
course, and a book about its engineering- 
development facilities. Write for a copy of 
“Machines and Mechanisms.” 


* 
Dosegners and Builders of 


. Sebrcoats, ‘ Salomatie ‘ ve e Machines 
32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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the Martin plant against a drop in air- 
lane orders, Marvinol can be put into 
easeahe production at once, and the 
process is offered for lease to other 
manufacturers. Used for inner tubes, 
which today require 70% gum rubber, 
the new plastic could release 1,300,000 
Ib. of rubber a month now used for 
tubes. 

Not a synthetic rubber and contain- 
ing no rubber at all, Marvinol is manu- 
factured by kneading a white powder 
between the hot rollers used in rubber 
plants. The resultant elastic sheet, 
about half an inch thick, is torn into 
hunks and fed into an extruding ma- 
chine from which a heavy five-inch tub- 
ing emerges. When cut in proper 
lengths and welded into a ring by heat 
alone, a familiar molding machine turns 
out the new inner tube without any 
vulcanizing. 
eCan Be Remolded—Road patches 
would have to be of the same material 
applied with heat, and when a tube is 
worn out, it can be melted down and 
remolded. Two young men, Clayton 
F. Ruebensaal, 25, and Earl H. Sorg, 
33, developed the chem-elastic substance 
and frankly admit that they do not yet 
know all its qualities. 


ALUMINA PLANT SNAGGED 
The Pacific Northwest’s $4,000,000 


| demonstration plant to extract alumina 


from native clays, long sought by busi- 
ness leaders in the area (BW—Feb.27’43, 
p8), may be abandoned. Although local 
interests are fighting to save it through 
a newly organized committee, it has hit 
the manpower snag. 

Actually, WPB has approved the 


PLASTIC CUT SEALER 
With a new cement and a _ hypo- 
dermic syringe, the former 24-hour job 
ot repairing cracks and gashes in plas- 


| tic windshields and turrets can now 
| be done in five minutes. The quick- 


plant, but the War Manpoy 
sion has turned thumbs dow: The » 
ect runs counter to the new 
setup which limits establishn - nt of 
industries not entirely es. tig] 
might absorb labor needc r pl 
and ships (BW—Sep.11'43_ 9 ie 


Electronic Pilot it 


Minneapolis - Honeywel 
automatic stabilizer for hig 
altitude bombers can be used qi fit 
firm’s own postwar products 


Postwar objectives of many indys 
concerns, often closely guar cre 
occasionally are revealed at t ino 
in their wartime accomplish 

Such was the situation this 
when Minneapolis-Honeywe 
Co., with Army Air Forces’ app; 
drew the curtain back and perp 
the public to glimpse at least a part 
its work in the field of electroni 
@ Precise Control—Since 1585 4 
ducer of precision equipment for ¢ 
trol of heating, refrigeration, airo 
ditioning, and industrial proc 
Honeywell has perfected a device w! 
permits supersensitive control of ¢ 
plane’s direction, altitude, and stabil 
on high-altitude, precision bombi 
missions. 

Termed “one of America’s best-ke 
military secrets,” it is an clectror 
automatic pilot which has been stan 
ard equipment on heavy bombers a 
certain bomber-trainers for mont! 
The fact that some of these planes n 


= 
Z 


\ 


drying adhesive is needled (abov 
into a hole drilled at the end of # 
break; holes are patched. The prod 
of nine months of research by Co 
solidated Vultee Aircraft, the ceme 
is put up in kits for shipment to @ 
mestic and overseas air bases 


JOHNS 
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: fy American 
jirlines ordered 
nother Ozalid Machine (ieeust 


s 
# 
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CUTE 


Leo 

ippr , 

erm + SALESMAN’S REPORT 

a Salesman J a. Travis ae Date august 15, 1945 

a Company american airlines» Inc. 

m dia parport, city» N-T- 

wie ‘ ngineering Dept. 

ew Mr. Ma lock» asst. chief Eng- 

an ing 1ies in the eating 

omb ts another machine aster 

7 die al of their re ucti ork. 

six months now and it's 2" 4" with 

est-k (. p rtment 6 he men in the shop. In 

ectrot the fu r oduction 11 b 100% ozalid Wnite- 

1 stan prints no bluepr s. 

“ad Some of the thi they like about ozalid are: 

— A. A single operator Cc nandle large-volume production: 

B. There are emical paths; ers, OF plumbing con- 
seque tly» d ine iS compact--* 
1 rner of the drafting room. 
r n Lines 
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paper - 
pace with paper roller- 
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have fallen into the hands of the Axis 
made it possible for Honeywell to de- 
scribe what the new autopilot does— 
but not how it functions. 

@ Result of Long Study—Long engaged 
in research looking toward application 
of supersensitive electronics to its par- 
ticular industrial field, Honeywell some 
two years ago demonstrated to AAF 
technicians a new principle of electronic 
control, details of which still are a 


closely held military secret. Sensing the 


PREGWOODS FOR PROPS 


Increasing numbers of airplane pro- 
pellers are being made out of Preg- 
wood, a modified and stronger form 
of plywood wherein every ply is im- 
pregnated with heat-setting resin be- 
fore being assembled with similar 
resin between the plies and _hot- 
pressed to form a sturdy whole. The 
way the Formica Insulation Co. does 
the job is to pile impregnated sheets 


potentialities, AAF asked the firm to 
adapt it to precision bombing. 

aheaiea it is infinitely more sensitive 
to variations than are electrical, mechan- 
ical, or pneumatic devices heretofore 
used, this new electronic control prob- 
ably will be adapted to Honeywell's 
postwar lines. Indicative is the use of 
electronic controls to hold the temper- 
ature of a test bungalow in Minneapolis 
to variations of about one-tenth of a 
degree. 


of wood in simple fixtures (top left), 
assemble them permanently in an hy- 
draulic press equipped with a high- 
frequency electric heater (top right). 
From the press, the Pregwood boles 
go to storage (bottom left), each one 
to await its turn for further processing 
into a highly finished prop blade (bot- 
tom right). Formica envisions wide 
postwar applications for the material, 
ranging from sports equipment to 
high-strength electrical insulation. 


Jominy Ratings 
Ryerson will furnish the 
with alloys as aid to customs 
in predetermining reponse 
heat treatment in the mills, 


Held to ever more rigid inspegy 
results, particularly by U.S. governny 
specifications, metalworking plants mq 
have steels with which they can pe 
duce these meticulously stipulated ¢, 
acteristics. For this reason, stee] 
specify alloy steels in ever naroy 
analysis ranges. 

@ Pain in the Neck—What the , 
really wants is performance in mach; 
bility, response to heat treatment, , 
quired physical properties, and the jj 

What he requires in most alloys aby 

all is response to heat treatment, whi 
in shop jargon is “hardenability.” 
specifications are drawn for carbon 

control surface hardness, for alloy q 
tent and inherent grain size to cont 
depth of penetration. 

But this emphasis on precise che 
ical composition is a pain in the ne 
to the steel mills because it forces the 
to produce steel within the narrowg 
analysis ranges that are commercial 
feasible. Sadly enough, these attainabl 
limits do not always guarantee the e 
results that the user desires, even in ty 
heats that are chemically very simik 
e@ How They Vary—Consider the van 
tions in analysis permissible under 
given specification. Two heats of stec 
both of them acceptable as type A-313 
with grain size 5 to 8, may show th 
following percentage ranges of con 
position: 

Heat No.1 Heat \ 


Carbon 0.34 0.38 
Manganese 0.62 0.7 
Silicon ..... 0.3 0.2: 
Nickel 1.15 14 
Chromium 0.57 0.74 
Grain size. No. 8 No. ; 


Heat No. 1 might well be too lo 
hardenability to produce finished part 
of the required characteristics. H 
No. 2 might be too high in harde 
bility for the same application. 1! 
purchaser can, under such circu 
stances, find himself owning a shipm« 
of steel useless for his purposes despit 
the conscientious effort exerted by t 
mill to make for him just what he nece 
@Jominy Test—Most alloy steels : 
heat treated in the user’s processing, 1 
hardenability characteristics are of ma 
importance. But hardenability te 
were slow, costly, and beyond the rea 
of most steel users until the Jom 
end-quench test came along within 
present decade. 

Jominy testing equipment | 
pensive. The test itself is quick, simp! 


and remarkably accurate in determinn3 
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a] CENTURY MOTORS Start @O/E7LY 
As: and Run QUIETLY 


here are many reasons for the exceptionally 
quiet. performance of a/i Century Motors, no 
No : matter what the size. One is the close tolerances 
permitted in their construction — another is the 
unusual freedom from eléctrical and mechanical 
vibration — another is the engineering.of Century's 
unique bearing bumpers which reduces chatter from 
any V-belt irregularities. 


: When driving pumps, compressors, and blowers, 
ipme quietness is important to the mental comfort of work- 
ers—or customers. In machine tool applications, 
"ay? this freedom from vibration makes possible closer 
tolerances, faster production, and fewer rejects. 


Quietriess and freedom from vibration are but 
Ig, al two of the many advantages resulting from Century's 
mia careful, experienced motor engineering. Whatever 
tes! your motor requirements, it will pay you to remem- 
reac ber Century Motors today and in your postwar plans. 


One of the Largest 
EXCLUSIVE Motor 
and Generator 
Manufacturers in 
the World. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY D tas 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis 3, Missouri MOTORS 


pik ~ Offices and Stock Points in Ptincipal Cities ai 
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| how the steel behaves at ig,. 
quenching rates ranging f:.m 4, 
600F per second to 4F per s cond, 3 
despite these advantages, Jo viny , 
ing stayed confined to the |. sorty,mmries 0! 
ik © Too Little Time—Advent «+ thy: 
Dw to wa away tional Emergency Program o: [eq e usual 
P loys AN provera, te ga> the yQmmny Tur 
ted ' ke too brief a time in which +. tes simmpat 
ie « rom “a crac Pe lean alloys’ fitness to his ta: b : 
mercial cut-and-try. He had to shi 
quickly from his accustomed rich ,jqmmst- 
to some alloy in the N.E. scries yam Steel | 
which he had utterly no exper, 
When a flyer had to crash-land a The Army and Navy ‘still he I hin poe Tall 
shot-up plane, fire used to be a their inspection standards. R 
frequent — and disastrous — re- The Jominy test offered a chagm™mam ™ 
sult. But now the Kidde Impact quick way to find out which \ E. ,jqmege of 
; , would fit his needs. Thus it moqumandard 
Actuator, put into action by the from the labs into literally thous qmmould t 
jolt, can automatically shut off of plant heat-treat departments, ajgmmd WO! 
the ignition, turn on all fire ex- ag yg became a familiar wo, all 
inguishi ing tool in many more shop ntativé 
tinguishing apperatus. e@ Test Results Fumished~| his weomeel ty] 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., biggggmmenu™, 
steel warehouse merchants, steps ojqgomu 
with a new set of shop informati olybde 
sheets for customers. With each ]ot qqqgpum-™ 
alloy steel, hereafter, Ryerson will j Harde 
clude not only the itemized  reguijqmental 
physical properties but also a chajmpminy 
showing the Jominy hardenability :gmpst £0 
sults of the heat as tested by Ryersommpte tap 
These results show the Jominy ratinglmpy TES 
of the steel in the “as quenched” comme h 
dition and at draws of 1,000F, 1,))q™pf fun 
F, and 1,200F. The test figures aque ste 
also interpreted on the data sheets fy we 
obtainable physical properties for bagi! ° 
Tala fies are tough! 7: but not for in 1-in. solid, Din’ ahaa, and +injgmmevitat 
and pump rooms Ki rag 4 Spaces round, at these three draw temperature f alloy 
stand guard, ready ae pare —" Thus the customer receives informatiogmp P'S! 
alia on the heat-treatment response to bagpeth. 
_* expected. 
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@ Specification Change Urged—Rvers 
is also beginning to suggest that stec 
users revise their ideas of specifyin 
alloys by narrow chemical analy 
ranges. Instead of going after harden 
bility by the indirect route of prescr 
ing analysis and grain size, the firn 
urges that they ponder the possibilit 
of specifying the analysis in only th 
broadest terms, but requiring the hard 
» enability of the steel to fall within 


a “95 a range which will allow for the mil gj? stitt 
_ . . . rye +h, 
“ ; => 1 normal production variation. Thus th 
S ba 4% | sentry a Sage Ar performance of the steel in the shop ad tl 
> . . 0; KT 
AY Mi WN flying metal through plane. Kidde definitely controlled. th | 
shatterproof cylinders prevent it! In the early days of steelmaking be Ber. 
fore chemical analysis was understood of 


used, steel was actually priced and sol 
on the basis of its hardenability atte 
being tested. Currently, one major stet 
manufacturer is experimentally accept 
ing some business on specifications 0 
hardenability rather than analysis. Ind 
cations are that this experiment 1s wor 
ing out satisfactorily for the mull a 
well as for the users. 

e Another ey Nea big autome 


tive firm has for years followed a st 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 921 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, WJ. | ore rent policy. that is a sou 


Walter Kidde & Company has devoted 
itself to the science of harnessing gases- 
under-pressure. War has greatly ad- 
vanced the scope of this work. New uses 
are constantly being discovered, which 
will promote the comfort and safety of 
the postwar world. 
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pproach to Ryerson’s proposed 
a of buying on hardenability specifi- 
ons. Most of this company’s alloys 
ve been confined within the 4,000 
bes of carbon-molybdenum steels. 
the e auto maker’s purchase orders stipu- 
Leap dililite usual analysis ranges. But the com- 
the may runs hardenability tests on each 
test \ME,t before the steel is rolled, then de- 
by comdes beforehand which parts to make 
to shjuigom each heat of steel according to the 
rich all 
res Wi 


differ. 
mM aby 
nd, 8 
Iny te 
Iratons 


steel men hope it is easier for them 
manufacture to reasonable perform- 
ve ranges than to analysis specifica- 
ns. Ryerson suggests that this pro- 
m might logically be carried to the 


Periene 
| him 


d 

J. a ge of adopting perhaps twelve major 
t imonimandard alloy compositions which 
housaygmould be similar to recognized types 
nts, aqmgnd would apply to most of the struc- 


al alloy stéel now produced. The 
intative schedule includes two nickel 
el types, one chromium, one molyb- 
num, two chromium-nickel, one 
omium-molybdenum, two _nickel- 
olybdenum, and three nickel-chro- 
ium-molybdenum. 
Harden in the Furnace?—Experi- 
ental work in mills indicates that 
miny results obtained from a sample 
pst from a dipper of molten steel be- 
ye tapping correspond closely to Jom- 
y results from finished bars of the 
sme heat This opens the possibility 
furnace or ladle additions to bring 
he steel to proper hardenability range, 
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TES an 
cets {yqgeducing the inconvenience and expense 
for baigpt of heats. Technical problems would 
id +inmmevitably arise, but producers and users 


‘raturedqmmt alloy steel agree that perfecting such 
rmatioggam program would be valuable to them 
» to hagmpoth. 


RESEARCH PROFITS BARRED 


Neither the University of Chicago 
por the members of its staff “‘are per- 
nitted to profit through patents result- 
g from research work.” The new 
policy, which is embodied in a “stat- 
ite” of the Board of Trustees, has been 
mder consideration several years and 
poes into effect this month. It is de- 
xribed as being in strict line with the 
institution’s basic purposes which in- 
lude “complete freedom of research 
and the free, unrestricted dissemination 
of knowledge resulting from research.” 
The statute makes no change in the 
miversity’s handling of research proj- 
ts supported by funds from business. 
ough it retains the right to “scientific 
publication of results, patents may be 
pplied for in the name of the research 
worker and assigned to the company 
wupporting the research, without profit 
to the university or staff member.” The 
tatute, however, reaffirms Chicago’s 
consistent refusal to have its name or 
tomogm at of any research worker used in 
. sted dvertising or in announcements of new 
ound POducts and processes. 
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FOR many years the "Men of Harrisburg" have been pouring 
these huge ladles of steel into ingot moulds which is the first 
step in the manufacture of Seamless and Drop-forged Steel 


Products. Since 1853 the Harrisburg Steel Corporation has 


been making products of peace for industry everywhere but 


now, in ever increasing volume, we will continue to supply the 
“sinews of war" that will help to rock the axis back on its heels 
and bring that final victory to America and her allies. 


{ 


HARRISBURG STEEL CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Steady Advances in Use 


of CONCRETE Shown 


in War Construction 


War experi — ete airport pave t has 
led to designs 
to fit any ised no Pha wasteful overdesign. (U. S. 


Navy 


RGENCY of war construc- 
tion has multiplied the 

opportunities to apply engineering 
knowledge developed through iy Tel fee. oy 
years of intensive research and Lengo seats war boing projects » bave taught oft 
field experience with concrete. crete floors. — 
This has resulted in steady prog- 
ress in improvements and 
economies in concrete design and 
construction. 

Improved methods of building 
firesafe, low annual cost concrete 
homes, factories and public build- 
ings are available for civilian 
needs when the peace is won. 
Similar advances insure durable, 
low maintenance cost concrete 
highways, streets and paved air- 
ports to aid in modernizing the 
country’s transportation system 
after the war. 

Let us help your engineers and 
architects apply these improved 
concrete methods to war or post- 
war construction projects. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A9d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, ill. 

A and extend 

the uses of concrete. gt scientific research 
and engineering field work 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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INEW PRODUCT 


Blind Rivet 


Until you examine one 
Preco Rivet, new product 
Railway Equipment Co., 

St., Los Angeles, looks like 
head screw (of either the Ph 

Reed & Prince type) that 

facturer has not yet thread 
the rivet, which is intende 
for blind locations in aircra{ 
up of such a screw, a hol 
or stem in which the screw t 
round, knurled nut of the 

eter as the sleeve’s 

You insert the rivet in a | 
has been prepared by the stan 
cedures of drilling, reaming, and bane 
You grasp the rivet heres + with a 9 
cial tool and turn the screw wit} 
standard power screwdriver. 
which is held against turning | 
knurls, moves inward on the scx 
threads, mushrooming and expandin 
the inmost end of the sleeve into 
hole, riveting the assembly securely 
an emergency repair job when speci 
tools and power drivers are not a 
pliers and a hand screwdriver 
the trick. 

The Preco Rivet comes in three diam 
eters—4 in., % in., *%s in.—in two tyne 
raised head and flush head, and in gr 
lengths covering the normal range Ma 
terial used in the sleeve and nut is high 
strength aluminum alloy; that in th 
screw is cadmium-plated steel 


“Till an’ Pak” 


Some time ago the T. G. Schmeise 
Co., 1824 Stanislaus St., Fresno, Calif 


by 


brought out its original Till an’ Pak, 3 
tractor-drawn agricultural’ implemen 
which “levels, smooths, pulverizes, or 
packs the soil in one operation, leaving 
a finely mulched surface and a firmly 
packed subsurface.” Numerous slanting 
teeth on the periphery of a revolving 
horizontal roller bite through disked 0 
harrowed earth, packing the subso 
while pulverizing and loosening opsail 
for planting. 

Success on level fields leads the com 
pany to bring out the new Flexible Til 
an’ Pak for conditioning soil o1 fields 


used for row crops such as potatoes 
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Thin Instruments 


mounting bearing jewels in the ends of 


“Internal-Pivot” D.C. Panel  Instru- 
ments, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., is making them consider- 
ably thinner and more resistant to vi- 
pation than former designs. The older 
designs have had their pivots on the 
ends of their armatures, making it 
necessary for them to extend into out- 
board jewels. 

In the line of instruments are d.c. 
yoltmeters, ammeters, milliammeters, 
microammeters, volt-ammeters (with a 
push button for changing readings from 
amperes to volts), radio-frequency am- 
meters and milliammeters for aircraft, 
machine tools, laboratory instruments, 
radio, and other communications. All 
have a uniform diameter of 24 in. and 
are available in cases of brass or molded 
Textolite plastic. 


New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 
their interest to certain designated busi- 
ness fields, but also for their possible 
import in the postwar planning of more 
or less allied fields and business in gen- 
eral, are the following: 
¢Food—“Frulite” is a new compound 
produced by the Frulite Co., 30 S. 
Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y., for helping 
retain the original color of processed 
fmit without changing its flavor. It 
comes in the form of aspirin-size tablets 
to be dissolved and added to apples, 
bananas, peaches, apricots, nectarines, 
plums, or pears before they are dried, 
baked, canned, or quick-frozen. 
¢ Construction—Concrete houses in the 
U. S. Maritime Commission’s housing 
project at Tampa, Fla., are being built 
with walls only 24 in. thick. Thin as 
they will be, they promise to be free 
from shrinkage cracks because all re- 
inforcing steel will go through a new 
process of Electrical Prestressing, pat- 
ented by K. P. Billner, president, Vac- 
uum Concrete Inc., 4210 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia. Each steel bar will be 
threaded at both ends and coated with 
molten sulphur before being imbedded 
in the concrete. When the latter har- 
dens, the steel will be heated to 250F 
and clongated slightly by passing an 
electric current through the bar. The 
same heat will soften the sulphur suffi- 
ciently to let the bar slip during elon- 
gation. Nuts will then be screwed down 
on the threaded bar, putting the steel, 
and the concrete, ra stress. 
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Through the ingenious conception of 


the armatures of a new line of small | 


WIN A WAR BOND... tell why 


_ COLLOIDAL | 
y GRAPHITE — 


: 7 jn the Manufacture or 
Use of Each of the 4 Items Illustrated 


CORRUGATED 
PAPER 


ABRASIVE 


DIESEL ENGINE CUTOFF WHEEL 


3 LEATHER DRIVE BELT 


‘dag Colloidal Graphite in the 
Electronics Industry 


A graphite film formed from dag colloidal graphite is used on the 
inside walls of cathode ray tubes as a ray-focusing anode. Such 
a coating also serves to reduce light reflection from the glowing 
filament and because of getter properties it possesses, assures the 
maintenance of a high vacuum. . 

It is also possible to fabricate special non-metallic electrodes 
using mica discs carrying a graphite coating. In addition to being 
light and strong, they are non-magnetic and do not warp. 

When the grids of certain types of receiving and transmitting 
tubes are treated with colloidal graphite, undesirable thermionic 
emissions are minimized. 

Being resistant to electron bombardment, graphite coated tube 
parts do not readily emit secondary electrons. ‘‘Back’’ emission 
difficulties are likewise reduced since graphite films have little 
affinity for any particles that may be sputtered from activated 
filaments. 

Coatings formed with certain dag dispersions are amply con- 
ductive to enable them to function as effective electrostatic 
shields. These are useful in connection with vacuum tubes, elec- 
— musical instruments, special research equipment and 

e like. 

Colloidal graphite may also be used for the production of 
both fixed and variable resistors. By altering concentration of 
suspension, method of application and subsequent treatments, it 
is possible to obtain a wide range of ohmic values. 

These and numerous other applications for dag colloidal 
graphite in the field of electronics, are set forth in a new bulletin 
(No. 432M) available free on request. 


tH 0 Ww to —_— Acheson Colloids Corporotion will give a $25.00 War Bond 

Ae ee to each of the 5 people who submit complete and accurate 
Agel ve ae answers together with the 5 best letters on the question, ‘Why 

me) a 

| N 

; y must be legible. (3) All entries must state the publication in which the 

| WAR BOND advertisement was seen. (4) Entries must be postmarked not later 


*A TYPICAL APPLICATION 


is dag colloidal! graphite important in the manufacture and/or use of 

each of the products pictured here?’ (1) State business connections 

(no one in the graphite field or their families is eligible). (2) All entries 
; . than November 1, 1943. (5) In case of ties, duplicate awards will be 
made. (6) Entries become the property of the Acheson Colloids Corp. 
(7) The verdict of the judges will be final. 


PORT HURON 
MICHIGAN 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 
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W. have this confession to 
make...We've been so enthused by all the 
cutting advantages and modern applica- 
tions of DI-MET metal body diamond abra- 
sive wheels that we have almost forgotten 
to tell you of their SAFETY! Yet with high 
operating speeds, this is an outstanding 
feature! 


Imagine cutting teeth so hard and sharp 
they whiz right through glass, ceramics, 
porcelain, quartz and all other similar 
hard, brittle, non-metallic materials—yet 
won't cut a finger. And even more— 
DI-MET Rimlock wheels, being metal discs 
with diamonds bonded in the outside 
periphery, can’t shatter, can’t crack, can’t 
powder into abrasive dust with attendant 
silicosis hazards . . . offer complete pro- 
tection to the operator! 


~ 


We'd like to show you how 
well DI-MET diamond ab- 
rasive wheels mill, groove, 
slice or cut off hard, brittle, 
non-metallic materials—and 
do it with exceptional safe- 
ty! Won't you send a sam- 
ple of your material? One 
of ovr many blade types 
may solve a war a ~ 
tion problem or do a job 
better than ever before. 
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LABOR 


‘Echo of the Past 


NLRB to decide whether 
Tulsa “stay-in” was a sitdown 
or protective occupation; back 
pay hangs in the balance. 


An echo of the dim—and, employers 
hope, dead—days of anarchy on the 
labor front ws heard in Washington 
this week as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board held hearings on a proposed 
order dismissing a complaint against the 
Midcontinent Petroleum Corp. for dis- 
criminatory discharges. What NLRB 
must decide is whether a stoppage in 
the company’s Tulsa (Okla.) plant that 
occurred on Dec. 22, 1938, was a sit- 
down strike. 

e “Protecting Property”—If the board 


agrees with the employer that it was, 


| JOB-SELLING TECHNIQUE 


Applying the salesman’s proved the- 
ory that business is best where traffic 
is thickest, a Cincinnati firm is now 
operating a downtown branch to 


| “sell” war employment. With its 


plant six miles from the business dis- 
trict, Formica Insulation Co. was at a 
disadvantage in the labor market un- 
til the new office (right) opened re- 
cently at one of the city’s busiest inter- 
sections. Since then, hundreds of ap- 
plicants and potential workers (below) 
have drifted in to ask about jobs ia the 
plant making a variety of laminated 
plastics for airplane manufacturers. 


the company was within rights 
discharging the participants. No leq 
authority than the U. S. Sup:eme Cy 


established that principle i» the 
brated Fansteel case. The strikers, fy 


ever, have submitted a n defen 
Through their C.1.O. union, they maj 
tain that their six-hour occ pation 


the plant was necessary for protect 
of the employer’s property because 44 
knew “the refinery would blow up 
they did not stay to put out the fumg 
fires and shut down the pumps.” 
The facts NLRB was able to estahjj 
about the five-year-old imbroglio jp 
cated that at the end of a shift at 3 
p.m. strikers turned off the power, s 
down the refinery, and stayed in wy 
10:30 p.m., withdrawing only after 
eral demands by the company and 4 
sheriff. 
e Sitdown Denied—NLRB’s trial ; 
torney argued that the evidence 4 
not prove a sitdown strike had occung 


INSULATION COMPANY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MANUFACTURERS OF LAMINATED PLASTICS 


Busin 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


After the war is decisively won... 


é re what kind of world is essential for a just and durable peace? 
| 4 This question is being asked today everywhere in the 
/ world. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 


It must be a world as peaceful and neighborly as 


engi . 
your own town; a world in which decent people can 
it 5 in every bring up their children diouete Ic must be a busy 


* * ' world where factories and farms are working and 
fighting Man S thoughts where there are jobs for all. 

How can such a world be brought into being? The 
surest way is to think and talk about it. Full and 
complete discussions on the porches of this country, 

over its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and al- 


i ee SO RG ee ces. ways at meals—that is how the terms of A JUST 
AND DURABLE PEACE can be formulated. 


; hs ‘ In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your 
f sd : ‘ : terms of peace must be such that the people of other 
er ; : lands can agree with them. There must be provision 
ee in your plans for sustained production and for con- 
sumption of that production. 


. ae é 
it's front page : Only a world peace that squares with the conscience 


of men of good will can be just. Only a just peace 
news can endure. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company 0+ Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y¥. 
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A new discovery from the 


laboratories of Distillation Products . . . 


MAY A-DRY 


VITAMIN A POWDER 


Amazingly Stable... Distilled Concentrate of Vitamin A in 


DRY POWDER FORM 


Makes Possible the A-Fortification of Many Additional Food and 
Pharmaceutical Products 


Almost since the first introduction of 
our Distilled Concentrate of Vitamin A 
Esters in oil, certain food and drug proc- 
essors have been asking us for a similar 
stable concentrate in dry powder form. 

Now we are proud to announce the 
introduction of Myva-Dry Vitamin A 
Powder. 

This new discovery is a dry powder 
containing distilled concentrate of vit- 
amin A together with the vitamin’s 
natural protective agents. In this form, 
the way is cleared at last for A-fortifi- 
cation of a host of food and pharma- 
ceutical products. 


Fine Powder, Easily Blended Form 

Myva-Dry Vitamin A Powder is pro- 
duced in a uniformly fine, pulverized 
form. Itis not granular. Itis easily mixed 
with powdered foods and beverages, 
and is uniformly dispersible. The pro- 
tective carrier of the dry vitamin A con- 
centrate is an edible, nutritious vege- 
table powder, and vitamin A concentrate 
is evenly dispersed through this carrier 
for smooth, convenient incorporation. 


Highest Vitamin A Stability 
Our Research Laboratory reports that 


KRilM.k ROA 


Myva-Dry Vitamin A has the highest 
stability of any vitamin A preparation, 
liquid or solid, that it has yet measured. 
The difficulty of preparing a stable 
powder has been solved with an un- 
expectedly high margin—a margin of 
inestimable benefit to the user. 
Myva-Dry Vitamin A Is Tasteless In Foods 
In its concentrated form, Myva-Dry has 
a characteristic flavor and odor, typical 
of foods but not of marine oils. When 
incorporated in a large proportion of 
edible product the flavor is completely 
lost, a feature which will be appreciated 
by the processors of delicate foods. 


Variety of Uses in Pharmaceutical Field 
Myva-Dry Powder can be: (1) blended 
with powdered products such as yeast 
extracts, (2) incorporated in hard-shelled 
capsules—with full retention of sta- 
bility, (3) stamped into tablets. 


Our Service Staff Will Test Your Product 

If you have a product that may profit- 
ably share this new vitamin discovery, 
DPI’s well-known Service Laboratory 
will work with your technical men to 
develop a proper incorporation formula. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS. INC. 


md by EASTVIAN KODAK 


~ 


CO ERAL MEibbs. iN 


“(il-Soluble-Vitamin Hl raudquarters 
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within the meaning of the 
trine. Since the union dij pos ,. 

whether enough nonstrik« wuld ¢ T 
on the job to shut the operation , 
properly, he asserted that it wa. 
sary “to assume that there , 
way for the refinery to be 
down other than by the 
the Fansteel case, he decla: 
have been simple for the « 
leave their jobs and tools j 


without endangering any of the 9 
pany’s equipment or propert 

Arguing that a clear-cut case of ; 
down strike under the Fanstcel doct 
had occurred, Midcontinent’s attoy 


cited evidence to show that not q 
had the strikers remained on the pr 
erty to close down the refinery, but ; 
had, in certain instances, “booted ¢ 
a number of “loyal” employees fy 
their regular posts. . 

@ Back Pay Asked—Involved in the d 
pute are sizable back-pay claims of ¢ $ 
strikers who were discharged, but / 
more general importance will be da 
further definition of sitdown  strj 
which NLRB must formulate. A & ‘ 
sion against the company would be # 
most certain to be taken to the co 


Touchy Problem 


Government urging ne 
policy of planned leave for 
pregnant worker instead of 
outright dismissal she fears. 


When war forced American ind 
tries to take on a flood of women wor |® 
ers, it also engulfed them in a flood @ “*** 
new samaaat problems. Not the le 
of these, and by all odds the one th 
factory managers and personnel supe 
visors have found the most delicate t 
handle, is what to do with the wom 
worker who becomes pregnant. 

@ Prosecution Feared—In many case 
the first reaction of the production bo 
vio finds that one of his workers 
pregnant is, “get her out of here quick. 


Chief reason is fear of a damage suit _ 
the work causes any injury (particular 
a miscarriage). Some employers cot y 


sider it “indelicate” for an obvious! 
pregnant woman to stick to her worl 
bench, and a few think it embarrass 
men workers. Other companies di 
charge pregnant women because of U 
genuine conviction that continued wot 

is harmful to mother and child. Resul A 
of these fears is that many plants have t 


flat restrictive policy, requiring a won R 
an’s discharge as soon as her pregnant] ; 
becomes known. 
e On Dangerous Jobs—There have beet : 
plenty of instances in which wom y 
managed to conceal their condition F 


within a month or two of confinement 


successfully deceiving both the boss and 
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They’ re Co-operating 100% back home 


in the Gulf South! __ 


Gaff Soe 


Working with ALL AMERICA for VICTORY 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT PUBLISHED BY 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


A Natural Gas transmission Company built in peace- 
time . . . now dedicated to serve wartime fuel 
requirements throughout the Gulf South. 


: Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Ho. uston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For 
Lovistana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Mon- 
toe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For MIssissIpr1, ALABAMA 
AND PLormpa, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 
COPR.. 1943, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 
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While America’s soldiers on the fighting fronts 
are offering their all, they have faith that we on 
the home front are co-operating 100% to help 
speed Victory. They would be mightily disap- 
pointed if we weren’t! 

They know that Victory depends on the whole- 
hearted co-operation of all of us . . . on our con- 
tinuous, unselfish application to the job of winning 
the war. 

The great natural resources, industrial capacity, 
and manpower of the GULF SOUTH have been 
fully harnessed to America’s war production. The 
GULF SOUTH, like all America, is working 
harder and faster to produce the endless stream 
of supplies our fighting men must have—for 
VICTORY! 


their fellow workers. Often they have 
been kept on jobs dangerous to them. 

In a recent survey of 70 industrial 
plants (almost all in war production), 
employing some 250900 women, the 


Children’s Bureau of the Dept. of Labor 
found that the majority of employers 
fired women as soon as pregnancy was 
discovered. Most of the rest imposed a 


TO THE WORKERS 


Right into the war plants moves a 
variety of services catering to the 
workers unable to find time to shop 
—even for food—to bank-their savings, 
or attend church. A farmers’ market 
at the gates of Portland’s Albina En- 
gine & Machine Works is an example 
of the trend. Pushed by George Rodg- 
ers (above, right), Albina’s president, 
to circumvent Portland's high prices, 
the market the homeward- 
bound graveyard shift in the morning, 
the swing shift in the afternoon. The 


serves 
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leave of absence for at least part of the 
pregnancy. Children’s Bureau investi- 
gators say that most plants with a flat 
restrictive policy, or a compulsory long 
leave of absence, admitted they were 
troubled by unreported pregnancies. 
Companies which kept track of preg- 
nancies found between three and six 
monthly for every thousand women 


first week, 28 truckloads of fruits and 
vegetables went at rock-bottom prices: 
corn for 30¢ a dozen compared to 60¢ 
in the stores; peaches for $2 a basket 
against $3.15 elsewhere. The farmers, 
realizing better prices than on the 
wholesale markets, plan sheltered 
stands for fall business. 

In Brooklyn, within a stone’s throw 
of Todd’s Erie Basin drydock, is St. 
Mary’s Workers’ Chapel (below left), 
a 16x20 ft. imitation limestone church, 
complete with altar. It was built with 
a $3,000 subscription fund from work- 
ers who haven’t time to walk ten 


workers but believed these 
low because of the numb 
who left their jobs with: 
their condition. 

@ Controls Proposed—Goy« 
cies are plugging for a po 
allow pregnant women t 
the job and cut down the h 
reported pregnancies an 


loyme 
be prot 
oft to | 
A ci 
pregna! 


builder 


blocks to the nearest church. The 
every Sunday and holy-day, mass 
celebrated at 12.15 p.m. Only af 
can crowd inside, the rest kneel int 
open (below right). 

And next to Boeing’s Seattle ph 
the Pacific National Bank of Seatf 
is preparing to open a branch bat 
with ten tellers’ windows to ca 
checks on payday. Inside the plant, 
special department is being set up 
accept savings, to issue travele 
checks and bank drafts, to hanc 
water, gas, and telephone bills, and 
take in war bonds for safekeeping. 
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these can be costly to employers in 
terms of sickness and even death; one 
of the most common causes of abortion 
a woman’s fear of losing her job). 
t. of Labor recommendations boil 
jown to this: that employers set up no 
galizing regulations which will dis- 
courage reporting of pregnancy; that a 
segnant woman be given a health ex- 
ymination and shifted to lighter work 
{ necessary; that companies require a 
senatal leave of at least six weeks and 
4 postnatal leave of at least two months; 
hat women be assured that their em- 

Joyment status with the company will 
fe protected during the time they take 
oft to have a baby. 

A company with a well-established 
regnancy policy is Associated Ship- 
builders of Seattle. New women em- 
Joyees are required to fill out a form 
inwhich they agree to report pregnancy. 
When they do this, they are shifted to 
lighter work if necessary. They must 

work four months before confine- 
ment (in accordance with Washington 
‘) but receive an indefinite 


eSpecial Department—As far as is 
known, no American ——- has gone 
to the lengths of one English munitions 
plant which has a special department of 
light assembly work set aside for its 
pregnant employees. 

Comparatively few union contracts 

tke cognizance of the pregnancy prob- 
km, even in industries where there is 
ahigh percentage of women workers. 
The United Textile Workers Union has 
clauses requiring maternity leaves in its 
contracts with some plants. So do the 
United Rubber Workers and United 
Electrical Radio & Machine Workers 
unions. 
Few States Regulate—Only six states— 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New York, Vermont, and Washington 
-have legislation affecting the employ- 
ment of pregnant women. The Wash- 
ington law—which is an order of the 
Industrial Welfare Committee, not a 
statute—is the most stringent. 

To employers who say they dismiss 
egnant women because they fear acci- 

ts, the Children’s Bureau points out 
that the greatest danger of miscarriage is 
in the first three months of pregnancy. 
The bureau’s 70-plant survey turned up 
oly one instance in which a worker had 
- her employer because of an acci- 

t during pregnancy. 

# Where "they're dct One. 
ment investigators have no answer, how- 
ter, to the plant manager who con- 
pregnancy indelicate, though they 
fuggest that workers be transferred to a 
ttment where they won’t be in pub- 
view. 

One finding: No plants discriminate 
More against the unmarried pregnant 
worker than against the married one. 
Some are even more lenient, for social 
rasons, with the unmarried, 
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Why copy the same figures from 
one form to another, increasing 
the chance for errors...and then 
waste time looking for them? 
With the Form-Master, a single 
hand-posting by any clerk reg- 
isters identical figures on payroll 
sheet, earnings record and em- 
ployee’s statement, and cuts 
posting time 50% or more. 

The resulting records are so 
arranged that all facts every 
Governmental agency requires 
are instantly ready for use with- 
out additional work. 

Sounds like a miracle, doesn’t 
it? Yet, Form-Master is really a 
simple device that is inexpensive 
and easy to get. Long-lasting, 


PAYROLL WORK 
THREE TIMES 


Form-Master com pletes all records in one 


manual o peration 


non-critical materials assure 
prompt availability and eco- 
nomical operation. Write for 
details. 

Fill out this coupon, clip it to 
your letterhead and mail it to- 
day! 


WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY: 


= “Very much pleased with this 
system. Recommend it to any- 
one desiring to save time and 
simplify payroll work.” 


Anaheim Cooperative Orange Assn. 
Anabeim, California 


= “,..We have cut down the 
time spent on payroll and 
Social Security records by at 
least 50%...” 


M. Ross Masson Company 
Indianapolis, Indi 


ee ee 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give me the facts about Todd Form- 
Master — without obligation, of course. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


BW 9-25-43 
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IN THE PACIFIC 


your job will be easier 
ofter a good night's rest at.. 


HOTEL 


lcennox 


EVERY ROOM AIR CONDITIONED .. 
NOISE-PROOFED... FROM #3.00 


POST-WAR PLANS 
Ford, Bacon & Vavis 


Engineers 


WANTED 


Executive with experience in automo- 
tive field as assistant to the general 
manager of a large parts manufac- 
turer. Must be competent to assist in 
developing present lines and in work- 
ing new lines of manufacturing. 


Please address replies to 


P-356, Business Week 


520 No, Michigan Ave, Chicago 11, II. 


MACHINE 
AND ASSEMBLY 
FACILITIES 


Aoctudh hi 


WANTED # 


Present and post-war ing of 
comparable to printing presses, textile or web p 
essing equipment, in widths from 36 to 150 lashes. 
High priorities on present orders. 


Box W-355, Business Week 


330. W. 42nd St., New York City 18, N. Y. 


If you are getting 
ready to swap 
your address for 
a new one, be sure Business Week 
(that’s me) comes along. 
I start out from Albany, N. Y., 
every week and I can trail you to 
your new spot just as easy as I’ve 
been making the old one. And I'll 
like it, too. 
All you have to do is give me 
orders .. . like this: 


Circulation Dept., Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please change my address. 


| to 60 days. At the end o 
_ the worker’s choice of jobs is limited 


Controls Stiffened 


Employers in Louisville 


“asked” to replace male work- 
ers in easy jobs with women 
under penalty of labor raiding. 


The War Manpower Commission is 
brandishing a new weapon against em- 
ployers and workers in the Louisville 
(Ky.) area in its five-months’ fight to 
avert a mandatory 48-hour week. WMC 
is “asking” war plants to release all male 
workers ih jobs which could be filled 
by women so that the men may be 
shifted into jobs the women can’t han- 
dle. If they fail to comply, they may 
be denied protection against the labor 

iracy of other employers and the U. S. 
rami Ras Service will not refer new 
job applicants to them. 

@ Applying a Squeeze—All men, whether 
in essential or nonessential industries, 
were frozen to their jobs last spring 
(BW—May1’43,p94), but the imple- 
menting regulations proved too elastic 
to halt the shifting of workers from one 
job to another. Less than a fortnight 
ago, WMC tightened the regulations. 
Now it-is applying a squeeze to stop 
the hoarding of male labor. 

In its search for 12,000 women to fill 
jobs now held by men, WMC will be 
guided by a fitness test. To qualify, a 
woman must be abl to lift 15% of 
her weight 24 ft. or carry it 20 yd., 
lift 74% of her weight 5 ft. or carry it 
40 yd., push three times her weight on 
casy- rolling hand trucks, and be capable 
of an average weight lift’of 900 Ib. an 
hour. 


e@ USES Clearance—The original freeze 


| in Louisville-which extended also to 


the Jeffersonville and New Albany 
(Ind.) areas across the Ohio River— 
required that any man desiring to 
change his job do so through the U. S. 
Em Sane Service; or he could lay 
off for 30 days and then shift to a new 
job without clearing through USES. 

It was believed certain that the 30- 
day layoff provision would curb job 
shifting. But placement through USES 
has jumped 25%, and the Louisville 
office is clearing 13,000 job seekers a 
month—in an area with a total popula- 
tion of 680,000. Men who ran up 
against USES opposition when | 
wanted to change jobs simply laid o 
for 30 days—many of them welcomed 
the vacation anyhow—and then went to 
work where they pleased. 

@ Layoff Doubled—WMC has closed 
that loophole by apes the 30 days 
that period, 


to three offered him by the USES. He 


| takes one of these or nothing. 


The extended layoff has tended to 


| discourage workers from shopping for 


different employ ment as they ¢ | whe, 
the 30-day “vacation” was {| > on 
penalty overhanging them. Av | chap. 
neling all jobs through USES bh. halteg 
in their tracks most of the c: ployer 
who resorted to solicitation un ier ‘th 
old controls. 

e Technically Ineligible — Nay, 
worker who, in circumvention 

lations, applies for a job, is sol 
an employer, or has discussed h 
tunities in a prospective job b 
is released by his present emp 
technically ineligible for work 

company with which he has been dick. 
ering. He may appeal, but appeals often 
take more time than the advant iges of 
a new job would be worth. 


What Is 15%? 


NWLB always has held to 
basic wage in administering the 
Little Steel formula, but now 
take-home pay bobs up. 


regu. 
ted by 
Oppor. 
fore he 
VET is 


vith the 


The National War Labor Board has 

consistently held that increased weekly 
or monthly earnings which derive from 
any source other than raised base rates 
are not to be considered a wage boost 
for purposes of applying the Little Steel 
formula. In practice, this has meant 
that a 15% increase in hourly wages 
was allowable even though “take-home” 
pay arising from overtime, etc., might 
1ave soared far beyond a 15% fig ure, 
e Change Foreshadowed— Under pres- 
sure from employers, however, the pub- 
lic members of NWLB, and particularly 
the board’s vice-chairman, George Tay- 
lor, have suggested in recent public 
utterances that this view of wage in- 
creases may have some flaws. A Cleve- 
land case, now headed for board review, 
may provide the opportunity some 
NWLB members want for revising the 
concept. 

The case in question involves the 
Milk Dealers Assn. of Cleveland and 
a local of the A.F.L.’s Teamsters Union. 
On behalf of drivers employed by mem- 
ber firms of the association, the union 
demanded a 9% wage increase which 
would amount to between $3.00 and 
$3.50 a week. The union’s demand te- 
sulted from the fact that base rates for 
drivers have been upped only 6% since 
Jan. 1, 1941, starting point for the Little 
Steel formula. 

e Similar to Incentives?—The Cleveland 
board, in a split decision that had one 
public member joining labor represcnta- 
tives in a dissent against a majority of 
three public members and _ industry 
representatives, turned down the union 
demand. The basis on which the ma 
jority acted was a calculation of take- 
ome pay. On this basis, it was found 
that the drivers had received an average 
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CONSERVE 
YOUR CABLES 


Muscles of the 
modern armorer... 


Overhead, the cranes go gravely back 
and forth... picking up frames and parts, 
housings that weigh tons . . . setting them 
down delicately on the crawling chassis . . . 
like Titans playing with toys. And at the 
end of the line, a monster tank tests its new 
treads gingerly, moves off under its own 
power . . . Only wire rope makes possible 
the mass production of mechanized might. 
Were wire rope missing, there wouldn’t be 
enough hemp or horsepower in the world 
to match its performance! 

From three-inch hawsers that make a 
battleship behave . . . to fine fishing tackle 
gauges that control fighter planes up in the 
stratosphere . . . in the oil fields and mine 
shafts, shipyards, factories and construction 
camps ... Rochester Ropes write their own 
service records in stamina, safety, long life 
... Show that the standards by which they 
are made surpass standard specifications . . . 

Today all our output goesto government 
services and high priority industries . . . 
But tomorrow, for the best in wire rope, 
remember the name—Rochester! 


ROCHESTER aeee 


JAMAICA, NEW YORK « C 


Wire rope is precious now! Take proper care of what you have! 


and costs? 


GRA 


Now serving the 
war effort in such 
vital fields as 


An Opportunity for 
a forward-looking 
MANUFACTURER or 


INVENTOR 


If you have any ideas on electronics 
and electro-mechanical products which 
you think will further the war effort, 
or which have post-war application, 


we would like to hear from you. 


As part of our post-war program, 
we are planning to add to our line 5 
or 6 electro-mechanical products ob- 
tained from outside sources. These 
may already be on the market or in 
the idea stage... If you feel that you 
have something on which we might 
work together on a mutually profitable 
basis, we suggest that you write our 
President, Mr. W. E. Ditmars, in com- 


plete detail. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


How fo get office work 
done well, quickly, 
and at reasonable cost 


Is your office management problem complicated by abnormal 
factors today—shortage of help; 
actually fewer man-hours to do it in; shortage of supplies; 
green hands; more tension and a rising curve of errors 
Here is a book to give you quick answers to 
all these problems—the direct methods of analysis—the 
latest tips on planning and control—modern time- and 
labor-saving ideas and methods for all the office organization 
and routines. 


Makers of telephone 
pay stations 
since 189] 


ELECTRONICS 


We have designed and produced 
large quantities of electronic equip- 
ment for the Army and Navy 


RADAR - RADIO 


and wire communication 


AVIATION 


SOUND RECORDING 
METAL SPINNING 


in aluminum, brass, steel, 
copper and magnesium 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


230 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK 


more work to do and 


Second Edition—Leffingwell and Robinson's 


office production 


@ Shows how to analyze the office organ- 


ization, its physical setup, the indi- 
vidual worker, and the individual 
work or service routine, for the con- 
tribution of each to the efficient, 
economical output of the office 
Shows how to plan for improvement 
in each of these elements and the 
controls and checks to apply 

How to plan work routines is covered 
in detail, with keys to the balancing 
of time, elimination of waste steps, 
effective utilization of equipment, and 
all other factors that infhesnee results 
Gives specific suggestions for the im- 
prevement of correspondence, calcu- 
lating work, record-keeping, filing, 
messenger service, etc. 

Includes hiring, testing, and training 
of employees, office arrangement and 
lighting, etc.—everything to make 
this a constantly useful study and 
reference maoual for the office man- 
ager 
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TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


How to get more 


469 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


Whatever you want to do to keep up output in your office 
—choose the right person for the right job—bring up 
production without “driving’—standardize set-ups and 
procedures—control operations more carefully—detect the 
causes of wasted time, effort, and materials—you will 
find guiding fundamentals and practical methods to help 
you, in this book. Brings a scientific approach to the 
practice of office management, giving the reader keys to 
the analysis of his organization and procedures, and 
describing specific methods of planning, instituting, and 
controlling the measures needed to correct weaknesses, 
improve output. and reduce costs. 


ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 


yreeeeeeee2SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON “**essseee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. 18. 
Send me Leffingwell and Robinson's Textbook of Office 

00 plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance.) . 


FRE noc cc vcccccccocnecequadtadapeeseeetbansGatwaates 


monthly increase of 43%. T| 
brushed aside the contentio; ‘}a¢ 4 
increase in earnings was con) ;,} 
gains to be had from higher duct, 
under an incentive wage s . 
should thereby be disregarde 
ing the Little Steel yardstich 
The Cleveland board ack: leds 
that larger earnings which 1 .\}t f;, 
greater effort or efficiency vey 
thus far, been considered wag nerease 
under the formula. But, from the fg 
presented, the board conclude! that jx 
stead of working longer, the hours of 
the drivers had actually been reduced} 
10% to 25% as a result of curtail 
deliveries incident to the tire conseny 
tion. 
@ Too Much to Ignore—The (levelay 
decision concludes with a statemen 
holding that take-home pay in the cay 
before it “cannot be disregarded in 
realistic application of the Little Stee 
formula.” 


Turnover Studied BWI 


Pacific Coast aircraft me 
had to hire 150,435 to gai 
about 20,000 this year, accord 


ing to survey of eight plants. 


The scope of the labor stabilizatior 
problem which lies ahead of the Wa 
Manpower Commission in Pacific Coas 
aircraft factories (BW —Sep.4’43,p16) i 
defined in some detail in a survey jus 
completed by the Aircraft War Produc 
tion Council. Labor shortages showe 
up first at Boeing in Seattle, then a 
Consolidated and Ryan in San Diego 
now their effect is felt with increasin 
severity at Douglas, Lockheed, Nor 
throp, North American, and Vega it 
Los Angeles, and the resulting lag i 
production implies grave consequence 
to the plane program. 
@ What Was Found—Outstanding sta 
tistical points of the aircraft manufac 
turers’ survey are these: 

Of the 150,435 persons hired by thé 
eight plants in the first nine months 0 
1943, only 20,000 have stuck to thei 
jobs. 

Sixty-three per cent of the personne 
now content are women, 4F men, 0 
men over 38. 

One-third of the men now employed 
are immediately vulnerable to the drat 
(single men and childless married me 
under 37), and another 26% will be it 
jeopardy when reclassification of fathers 
gets under way. 
@ Why They Quit—Analysis of the rea 
sons for severance of employment amon 
the more than 100,000 employees |os 
from January, 1943, to June indicate 
that 42.71% quit for personal reasons 
(child care, marriage, returning home 
better jobs, leaving town); 18.07% be 
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A suitable pension plan, soundly financed, establishes more stable, 
more satisfactory employee relations. Here’s why, logically— 


1. It relieves employees from worry about financial security in old age 
by providing benefits supplemental to Social Security. 


2. It provides automatic retirement which keeps the avenues of 


Nor promotion open to younger employees. 
ga i 
lag i 3. It affords an effective financial consideration for employees without 
ss increasing free spending power—coinciding with governmental 
g sta anti-inflation measures. 
nufac 


Such a plan creates an impelling incentive for long-time loyal service, 
increases efficiency and decreases turnover, thus reducing payroll costs. 


A 90-page summary of the fundamentals of formulating and financing 
pension plans is now available. There is no obligation entailed in writing 
for this study, so write us now and have the facts when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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STEEL MILL pickling rooms are bad actors, where construction 
materials are concerned. Acid fumes and high humidities soon 
cause ordinary materials to become unsightly and unsafe, and 
make frequent replacements necessary. But Wolmanized Lumber* 
is able to withstand this attack. 


THINK WHAT THAT MEANS to manufacturers these days, when all 

availabie man power must be devoted to production of materials for 

war. Less labor needs to be sidetracked for maintenance of these 
~> pickling rooms, and other Wolmanized Lumber construction. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is ordinary wood, made highly resistant 
to decay and termite attack by vacuum-pressure impregnation 
with Wolman Salts* preservative. Service records covering mil- 
lions of feet of this treated lumber, some of it in use for more than 
eighteen years, are proof of its durability. 


LIKE OTHER WOOD construction, Wolmanized Lumber goes up 
easily and fast. It offers lightness with high strength, resilience 
and good insulating properties. It is clean, odorless, paintable. 
Its use adds little to first cost and saves a lot on upkeep. Plan 
on including Wolmanized Lumber in your postwar designs. 
American Lumber & Treating Company, 1656 McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


“Registered Trade Marks 


“ % Keema 
ATeloyed FOR ENDURANCE & 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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cause of unsatisfactory wi :\ino 
tions (chiefly wages); 14 " 
of induction or enlistment |} s:- HWA 
health; and 3.62 for unsatis: \ctop | 
| conditions. Only 7.13% © cre gq 
| sals, and most of these were « >r tard; 
| As between men and w men. 


i) 


was considerable variance 11 the 
sons for termination of plo nme 
Percentages for five plants hoy: y 
Mer Wp 

Personal affairs 15.1 799 
Working conditions .13.4 T 
Military .. 13.0 0 
Dismissal Shy 23 
Health he UR ay. 4 
Living conditions. . . SS 2} 

Total ene 505 


@ Draft Status Examined—| ooking af 
male employees through the eves of 
local draft board, the industry fy 
that childless married men constity 
18.3% of the total, single men 1§ 
37 were 14.9%, and men under 18 y 
2.5%. Married men 18 to 37 y 
children were 26.1%, all men 38, 
over were 31.9%, and unfit men 
cluding 4F’s) were 4.5%. The rem 
ing 1.8% were listed as unclassif 
(over Selective Service age limits, A 
discharges, etc.). 


PRISONERS TO HARVEST RIC 


Texas rice growers are cheering 
War Dept.’s decision to waive { 
tule against employing prisoners of 1 
within 150 miles of any coast (BY 
Sep.18’43,p87). On petition of ¢ 
American Rice Growers’ Assn 
of other farmers faced with critical lat 
shortages, the Army issued a special } 
mit authorizing use of German 3 
Italian prisoners in the 18,000,000- 
rice harvest, already one-fourth co 
leted. Texas and Louisiana fam 
along the Gulf Coast feared a 65% cr 
loss if the Army had stood pat on t 
rule. 


DRIVERS’ UNION ENJOINED 


The Teamsters Union (A.F] 
‘pears to have abandoned its efforts 
organize milk truck drivers at P 
Huron, Mich., by stopping delivenes 
other merchandise to stores handl 
milk from unorganized dairies. | he ca 
paign began last spring but has bx 
dormant since grocerymen went 1! 
court to oppose it (BW-Jun.194 
pl17). 

Port Huron’s circuit court he 
week that the secondary boycott on! 
stores violated state law and the 
tional Labor Relations Act. The b 
cott, therefore, was permanently ¢ 
joined. 

The union was silent on the decis 
indicating that it would likely take ' 
opportunity to exit from its fruit 
efforts to organize the milkme' 
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ruWAY TRANSPORT .. . VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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Truck Conservation 
Corps and keep your 
trucks in best pos- 
sible condition. Your 
GMC dealer is 
pledged to help you. 


of q 
ssn. di 
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ecial ad R * Ri ° Ri ° 99 
a eadin, Ritin and Rithmetic 
th co 
faa longer are district school lines determined by the distance a pair: 
‘ “H@outhful legs can travel. The one-room country schoolhouse with 
o t-bellied stove, wood box and water bucket has been largely se uteas Team aiedty denne 
aed by the modern, completely equipped Consolidated School. <4 stemation Tenant’ ti aleckeiils ie 
this we can thank the motor bus. sential to the winning of the War. Goods must 
INED : ; eag reach their destinations and workers must get 
ethan 43,500 schools depend upon bus transportation. The nation’s to their jobs...ontime,”’ Join the U.S. 


|.) 400 school buses roll up more than-half a billion miles per year. 
forts fg“mber of school children traveling by bus each day is greater than 
at Pagal combined population of Los Angeles, St. Louis, Boston, Wash- 
sand New Orleans. 
transportation of school children is one of Highway Transport’s 
stand most important jobs... for the right to educate our children 
eof the principles of democracy for which America is fighting. 


INVEST IN VICTORY: :3 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches . . . Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vebicles for our Armed Forces 
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Price vs. Quality 


Big merchandisers, cited 
by OPA, assert MPR is fine in 
theory but won't work; lower 
price lines are off market. 


Quality control is an essential part of 
price control. For that reason, many of 
OPA’s price regulations—notably Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 330, governing 
women’s and children’s wear—stipulate 
in effect that retailers cannot increase 
yxrices on old lines or add new and 
hi sher price lines. 
> just One Objection—For a long time, 
it has been increasingly apparent in the 
trade that such regulation was a fine 
idea in theory but not in practice. How, 
retailers have asked, can you hold to 
established price lines when you can’t 
get those goods any more? 

Last week, the W. T. Grant Co., a 
variety chain operating in 39 states, filed 
its answer to an OPA complaint charg- 
ing it with violation of MPR 330, and 
eight other mass distributors of wom- 
en's apparel have been charged with 
similar violations. These eight are J. C. 
Penney, F. W. Woolworth, J. J. New- 


berry, McCrory Stores, H. L. Green, 
G. C. Murphy, Neisner Bros., and 
Montgomery, Ward & Co. The first 


A former fast seller at $2.98—a brown 


rayon crepe (left)—now wholesales 
for $3.75. The lowest-priced number 
now made by the same manufacturer 
is a faded blue print housedress which 
wholesales at $2.30, and even that’s 
too high to permit resale at $2.98. 
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six of these are scheduled to appear at 
OPA hearings in Washington next 
week; Montgomery, Ward has taken 
stronger action by filing a suit against 
Price Administrator Prentiss Brown to 
enjoin and set aside MPR 330. 

© Theoretical Safeguard—In operating 
under MPR 330, the merchants are 
protected—again only in theory—by an- 
other regulation, MPR 287, which pro- 
hibits apparel manufacturers and whole- 
salers from adding higher priced lines 
than they carried in the base period, 
but manufacturers can legally shift an 
increased quantity of materials into 
their highest price lines. And most of 


In the days before MPR 330, one low 
price chain offered a children’s ging- 
ham dress in a few of its stores at 
$4.98. Now the chain can’t put that 
model on sale in the rest of its stores, 
for that would constitute addition of 
a higher price line in those outlets, 
but a rival department store can sell 
the identical dress for $6.53. 


them—squeezed between ceilings and 
the rising cost of labor and scarce ma- 
terials—have had to. 

For example, Buyers Informant, basic 
directory of coat and dress manufactur- 
ers in the New York market, listed 108 
manufacturers of coats to retail from 
$5.75 to $7.98 in the spring of 1942. 
The fall directory listed 37; spring and 
fall, 1943, none. 

e In Cottons and Rayons—Similarly, of 
20 manufacturers offering women’s cot- 
ton dresses to be sold at $1.29 in the 
Spring of 1942, one remained in July, 
1943, the $1.59 group had dwindled 
from 23 to 5, and the $1.98 from 38 to 
24. In rayon dress lines, only one of 
the 37 manufacturers offering dresses 


to be seld from $1.37 to $1.98 survived. 


1] 
| 


Best seller in one chain's ling 
dresses used to be a black 
priced at $2.98; now the same , 
would have to retail at $5.98—ay 
vance illegal under OPA rules. 7 
of dresses now sold at $2.98 righ 
one of a material like cheeseclot 


ravon ¢ 


Increased listings began at § 
In blouses, the situation is little 
ter. One of the three largest » 
facturers reports that in thie spri 
1942 he made more blouses to 
$1.98 than any other price | range, 
he has not accepted an ordet S 
blouse in over five months pay 
centrating on $2.98 and $3.98 li 
© Competitive Pinch—This situat 
comes doubly inflationary, the ¢ 
contend, when they can find n 
chandise to sell as low price lines 
are enjoined from adding the 
ligher price line because thicy did 
carry it in the base period, while 
an independent store which has 
carried higher price lines or a mer 
who has never carried dresses can 1 
the same line at a higher price. 
The low price chains do cnoug! 
parative buying to know they can | 
with no particular trouble to OPA 
they undersell identical mercha 
sold in department stores = 
independents by a sizable mai 
e OPA on Quality— And OP vi itsel 


charted que ality deterioratio 


ing that, in rayon dresses, | 47" 5 


quality now sells for $3.3! 
$5.50, $8.75 for $10.75, and s 
Similarly, last year’s $14.7 
sell for $16.50, etc. One compa 
was able to show fur-trimmed 00a 
$16.50 in 1941, $19.75 last year, 


5 coats 


nv W 


ir 


has nothing in this group for ¥ 


$29.75. 

All of these inflationary 
can logically be traced to the 
shortage. In rayon, for instance, 


yndi 
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e flying fish 
with a 
steel lung 


msT it flies. Then it swims. And anything 
ithits goes boom! 
’s Uncle Sam’s aerial torpedo. The kind 
torpedo bombers are using these days to 
out grief to Axis ships. 
nside this “‘flying fish’’ is a steel lung, 
of compressed air. When the torpedo is 
«sed, the compressed air drives it vi- 
uly toward its target. 
special kind of steel is needed to make 
steel lung. It has to be thin and light to 
jp reduce to a minimum the load the tor- 
jo plane must carry. And it has to be very 
ong—to withstand air pressure of many 
ndreds of pounds per square inch. 


he special steel for the lungs of aerial 
pedoes is just one of the many develop- 
ntsthat have emerged from United States 
| laboratories to help win the war. 


fou’ve read about some of the others: 
‘ialsteel springsfor torpedoes and bombs; 
rable steel landing mats for bombers; 
steels for aviation; tin plate, made with 
ly a fraction of the precious tin once 


eded, 


Will they benefit you after the war? 


u can be sure they will. For then the new 
lsinspired by war will be ready to serve 

in manufacturing finer products for 
wee... products that will be stronger, 
ore durable, better looking. You'll find 
at the U:S:S Label on your products will 
agreater sales aid than ever. And that 
other material equals steel for strength, 
wsatility, economy and easy fabrication. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


WY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


Te money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
Yom egain to spend in years to come... for new 
cntorts, products of steel, things for better living. 


“CAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
"+ BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY « CARNEGIE- 
18 STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - 
€ FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
“* COMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
\Y COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON @ RAILROAD 
ANY « TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + U 
"ES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES t 
\Y COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY - 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


> 
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ooo A TYPICAL 
EXAMPLE OF 
CANTON'’S EFFICIENCY 
AND DEPENDABILITY 


A 450 H. P. heating load, seventeen pickling 
tanks, and a thousand ton press require large 
quantities of steam at Copperweld Steel. And 
while awaiting delivery of the 3rd and 4th 
boilers during the winter of 1942-43 no “‘let 
down” was possible—two of the four CANTONS 
purchased were on the line CONTINUOUSLY. 


401,500 LBS. OF STEAM IN 23 HRS. 


In these periods of heavy demand with wide 
fluctuations they report steam pressures held 
constant. In hundreds of well known plants 
Cantons are duplicating this top efficiency, fuel 
saving and low maintenance costs. Write for 
interesting case histories. 


SAVE FUEL AND 
MANPOWER! 
Replace oil, gas 
or hand firing 
MOwW —e@ silly rye umirex ranreeo 
and quickly sy. 7ters ano sis 
Save 20% to 50% in fuel costs with Canton 
Stokers. Immediate deliveries from stock for 


jobs up to 800 H. P. Write or wire for cost- 
saving facts now. 


THE Omly stoxer 


699 Andrew Pl. S. W. 


Gentlemen: 

.---Send complete facts about CANTON 
Stokers at once. 

...-Have a CANTON Engineer interview us. 


Canton 1, Ohio 
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How much is my eld jewelry really worth? ~. = 


4 
4° 
Where can I turn tt into cash at ite true worth? 
i fy 
where cae Ib eer ett iat of 


_Now...Macys | 


offers you a first-of-its-kind service! 


A Jewelry 
Brokerage Service 


ae | 


“UNCLE BENNY’S” FREEZE 


When diamonds, gold, and platinum 
are plentiful, second-hand jewelry is 
sold mostly by pawn brokers, but now- 
adays it’s moving into swanky shops 
and department stores. This week 
R. H. Macy & Co., world’s largest de- 
partment store, installed a jewelry 
brokerage service, following the trend 
established by such top New York 


jewelers as Brand-Chatillon, Mar 
& Co., and Lambert Bros. Custom 
can leave jewels for sale at an agret 
on price, out of which Macy’s ta 
a 10% to 18% cut. Meanwh 
“Uncle Benny” is frozen out of 
own market at a time of record s 
and no OPA discouragers (BW—A 
17’43,p62). His customers—flush w 
war money—don’t need loans; in f 
they're still redeeming old pled; 


60% of a slightly increased production 
going into war uses, civilian processors 
are left but 240,000,000 Ib. compared to 
540,000,000 Ib. formerly consumed. The 
= line shifts begin at the weaver’s 
evel. To cover overhead on a reduced 
volume, the weaver turns out more top- 
quality gray goods, less low-priced yard- 
age. 
© Comeubins Follow Suit—Faced with 
the same situation on a larger scale, the 
converter then processes materials to 
improve quality—and price. A common 
shift is from roller-printed fabrics which 
sell, under OPA, at 32¢ a yard to screen- 
printed fabrics which sell for 52¢. Simi- 
larly, more expensive dyes and extra fin- 
ishes may be, and are, added to increase 
the selling price of the yard goods. 
Now a a a manufacturer does turn 
out dresses at $2.98 and $1.98, he usu- 
ally has to cut down on labor and use 


cheaper trimmings to make up for 
high cost of material. 
@ Black Market Dodges—These pres 


‘ably legitimate cost increases are 


quently attributed to the black mar 
in piece goods, which trade obser 
contend is greatly exaggerated. W 
usually happens is that a low-end 
ducer finds that he can resell piece go¢ 
to a hard-pressed higher price line ma 
facturer at a better profit than he ¢ 
make on the finished dress. 

Most spectacular of the illegal tr 
actions on record is in the sale of 
cheesecloth type of material usually u 
for the bottoms of upholstered che 
Preinflation price was 34¢ to +¢ ay 
retail. Recently it was being sold 
35¢ a yard at wholesale to be made ! 
blouses. 

e Another Method—Buyers have 
served another evasion on the part 
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wufacturers. For example, a buyer 
jing on \ company, New York manu- 
wer of 2 $4.98 line of dresses, was 
ithe firm was not taking any orders 
t that another concern, the Y com- 
x, operating at the same address had 
dandy $7.98 line. Similarly, the A 
spany now Offers $9.98 dresses on 
ame premises where last year B 
ypany sold $7.98 models. 
jl] these attempts on the part of 
yvers, converters, manufacturers, 
lers, ctc., to make the best of a bad 
tion have only made conditions 
se for low-priced retailers. And the 
yst is suspended sale of all merchan- 
e covered by the OPA complaints for 
ation of MPR 330. Grant, for in- 
nce, is demied the right to sell its 
98 line of dresses in 347 of its 492 
ets and cannot sell its regular line 
$298 dresses in 223 of its stores. 
And, as Grant’s president, R. H. Fol- 


;, pointed out to the press last week, | 


PR 330 prevents 37 stores from sell- 
» women’s coats at $10.98 because 
« had previously carried coats only 
lower prices. However, 401 other 
ait stores are eligible to sell the same 
its solely because these stores had not 
mviously carried any coats. 


QUOR FURLOUGH DOOMED 


Until last week, thirsty consumers 
se doggedly optimistic about the re- 
ption of alcoholic beverage produc- 
m. But the War Production Board | 
ped their hopes with an unexpected | 
und for an extra 40,000,000 gal. 
industrial alcohol to be used in manu- 
turing synthetic rubber. This is cal- 
juted to release the same amount of 
tyiene from the synthetic rubber pro- 
mn for high-octane gasoline produc- 
Dn. 
Distillers, already convinced that total 
ks (estimated to be about 18 months’ 
ply) would not be materially in- 
sed even if WPB granted the much 
sussed liquor furlough (BW —Sep.11 
p80), took WPB’s decision with bet- | 
rgrace than parched consumers and | 
» who hoped to restock empty’ | 
ves. 
Total withdrawals of distilled spirits 
july indicate, in fact, that producers 
already abandoned hope of a liquor 
liday and had reduced allowances to 
wiesalers and state monopolies. The 
41,507 gal. of distilled spirits with- 
nv in July shows a drop of 41% 
m the 13,260,599 gal. withdrawn in 
ame month last year but is only 
titly under the 8,988,508 gal. re- 
ied for the more typical July, 1941. 
industry observers predict that dis- 
ees that have been limiting customers 
aything from 50% to 75% of 1942 
tveries will shift to use of 1941 as 
base period, since quotas on the 
4 base frequently exceeded actual 
sales. 
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1 100% DEFIANCE BOND 100% HOLMESDALE BOND 75% WINCHESTER BOND 50% BLACKSTONE BOND 25% 


DEFIANCE INDEX 100% WINCHESTER INDEX 50% WESTON’S BOND EXTRA NO. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD, EXTRA NO. 1100%2 
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EVERY WESTON PAPER IS A COTTON FIBRE CONTENT PAPER 
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DEMOCRATS 


\ 


: Seed Ideas and 


Seed Money 


Whether you run a whole business, a plant or a 
section, the very fact that you hold this maga- 
zine in your hands indicates that you are in- 
terested in improvement, 


Did you ever stop to think that that instinctive 
desire to find a better way of doing things is the 
fundamental driving force of America? 

It is. 

If allowed to function in an environment eco- 
nomically and politically favorable to industry, 
this American instinct for improvement can 
carry us forward to undreamed standards of 
living and of culture. 


The only barrier to constant improvement is 
lack of public understanding. - 


Industry cannot have a favorable environment, 
however, until industry itself clearly defines its 
objectives, and explains them clearly to every 
citizen in terms of social progress. 


This Seed Money advertisement (reprinted 
from the McGraw-Hill newspaper campaign 
now running in Washington, New York and 
Chicago) is intended as a starter in a nation- 
wide process of education on the source of 
good living. 

Some companies are running the Seed Money 
Advertisements locally, over their own signa- 
tures. Others are starting their own campaigns. 
Either way, the Seed Idea is being planted. 


If you would like to reproduce this message in 
your plant city, free mats and booklet reprints 
(sold at cost) are available. 


President 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


\ 
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need “Seed Money.” -tov 


ye don’t get excited, folks, this isn’t a 
political advertisement. We’ve got some 
thoughts on our mind about how to make big 
problems simple, and we are using the word 
**democrat’’ the way the men who thought it up 
used it. 

More than 2,000 years ago, the Greeks de- 
cided to quit believing in Superman, and they in- 
vented this word to express their general idea. 


& Every schoolboy knows how that idea was 
pulled off the shelf sometime back, and a form of 
government hammered out that would allow Joe 
Doakes enough personal elbow room to do his 
stuff in the world. 


Every schoolboy knows, too, that what fol- 
lowed—particularly in America—was the most 
rapid development ever known. 


Within the memory of living men, we have 
traded the economy of the hoe for the tractor, 
the muscle for the motor, the eye for the elec- 
tronic tube. 


So vast has our mechanical might become that 
by shifting the ends of our production lines from 
the garage, the kitchen and the living room to the 
skies above Italy, Germany and Japan, we are 
changing the history of the whole world. 


With all this glory to his credit, wouldn’t you 
think the common man would know how he did it, 


FREE MATS: If you would like to publish this ge over your own 
pany name, or distribute it in handy booklet form, write or wire: Rese 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42ad St., New York(18), 
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how to keep on the road to better living after 

war? 

He doesn’t know, because he discounts the 

that his own, native love for improvement 

in our national life. 

This love for improvement started on pioneer 

ms. It continued in millions of garages and kitch- 

It rides with every American gunner today. 

American improvement is essentially a Joe 

kes affair. Here’s how it works: 

|. Joe invents something and invests Seed 

Money in equipment and materials to 

make it. 

2. People buy it. 

3. That makes good paying jobs. 

AN) 4. Joe invests more Seed Money to improve 
his product or his method of making it. 

5. More people buy it. 

6. That makes more good paying jobs. 

4 7. Joe invests more Seed Money in more and 

i better machines, to get volume production. 

) 8. So, Joe lowers his price. 

9, Still more people buy. 

10. That makes more good paying jobs. 
ty to figure out any other foundation for Amer- 
un wealth, leisure, culture, fighting strength or 
aterial possessions! 

This simple progression, multiplied by mil- 
ms of instances, explains why ‘‘Seed Money’’ 
so important in our national life. 

Seed Money is used every time a product or 
machine is improved, because Seed Money 
sans ‘‘that part of profit which is ‘plowed back’ 
0 a business.” 

Joe Doakes will need his Seed Money, to 
act customers and create jobs when this war 
over. But a dangerous percentage of Joe’s Seed 
oney is being blotted up in the Excess Profits Tax. 


EMOCRATS need “Seed Mitay,” too (cont'd) 


Perhaps our government intends to return 
some of this money after the war, as a loan. But 
this would mean another government bureau, 
more Federal employees, all of which will further 
increase the cost of government. But above all— 
Business will not be free to ‘‘take a chance’’ with 
this money. It belongs to the government. Hence, 
the ‘‘take a chance’’ spirit, the life breath of 
progress, will be hobbled just when Americans 
need it most. 


® There is a simple and much more effective 
way to supply our American industry and com- 
merce with Seed Money. 


Change our tax laws to permit industry and 
business to set aside from present earnings the 
tax-free Seed Money that they will need to rein- 
vest in improvement of plant, products or essential 
operations to create jobs after the war. 


To put this simple, effective procedure into 
practice, our government must change its attitude 
toward the source of all improvement—Seed 
Money. To bring this about, remind your Con- 
gressman that: 


‘*Industrial Progress 


is the Source of all Good Living.’’ 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


24 publications, which gether ‘‘war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 
production-front’’ through a staff of more than 153 editors and 725 
engineer -correspondents ... More than 1,500,000 executives, 
designers, production men and distributors use the editorial and 
advertising pages of these magazines to exchange ideas on wer- 
production problems. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books for 
colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 


This advertisement is available in handy booklet form. (Less than 100 
copies free. Larger quantities, $1.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000.) 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC....BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 


ican Machinist « Air Transport ¢ Aviation « Aviation News Bus Transportation « Business Week « Coal Age « Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
truction Methods « Electrical Contracting « Electrical Merchandising « Electrical West « Electrical World « Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal « 
&M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets « Engineering News-Record « Factory Management & Maintenance « Food)Industries * Mill Supplies + Power « 


aes Product Engineering « Textile World « Wholesaler’s Salesman, 
Publishers International Corporation, an affiliate, publishers of Business and Technical Magazines for Latin America, and Overseas Circulation 
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KNOWS HIS 
FAMILY IS PROTECTED 


HE DOESN’T WORRY 
WHILE HE WORKS... 


1 
an Hy 


AND HE PRODUCES 
MORE FOR WAR! 


“ PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE” 


HELPS SPEED PRODUCTION 
by eliminating many fami- 
ly worries that naturally 


keep a man from his best 
effort at work. 


FOR DETAILS, WRITE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY 


Girding for Co-ops 
Private enterprise loads 
its guns and aims at privileges 
of co-ops through a new lobby 
organized in Chicago. 


Chicago’s Morrison Hotel, traditional 

convention place of the men who run 
the nation’s cooperative movement, was 
the site chosen early this month as the 
birthplace of a new movement dedi- 
cated to fighting the co-ops. First or- 
ganized as the League for Protection of 
Private Enterprise, the new bloc is in- 
| corporating as the Central Coordinating 
Group, Inc., with headquarters in Chi- 
cago’s Continental Bank Bldg. The or- 
ganization hopes eventually to repre- 
sent not only grain, lumber, oil, and 
coal interests, but also feed companies, 
retail clothiers, produce and commission 
houses, dairy groups, furniture and hard- 
ware companies, real estate agents, meat 
dealers, and livestock associations. 
@ Would Tax Dividends—No. | aim of 
the new lobby is to “equalize tax laws 
between co-ops and private enterprise.” 
Opponents attribute the spectacular 
growth of co-ops (BW —Apr.17’43,p72) 
to the fact that patronage dividends, or 
rebates, are tax-exempt. Cooperatives 
admit that this is just about their big- 
gest economic advantage, and they like 
to remind private entrepreneurs that 
they are free to follow co-op policy of 
turning profits back to consumers, 
which is essentially what the patronage 
dividend is—a division of profits in 
which co-op members share on the basis 
of their purchase of goods and services 
from the co-op. 

Tax exemption isn’t the only bone 
opponents have to pick with co-ops. 
In grain, lumber, and oil operations par- 
ticularly, where co-op expansion has 
been especially lively in the last year or 
so, competitors say Co-ops are prospering 
by legislative favoritism. For example, 
grain men brand as discriminatory the 
Commodi 
all its feed wheat in the Minneapolis 
cash grain market through the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. at com- 
missions which run as high as $7,500 a 
day. They are understandably irked 
that the co-op terminal has become the 
largest grain handler in the country 
(BW _—Jan.12°43, 48). In June, Farmers 
Union purchased from General Mills 
for about $2,700,000 the Brown Grain 
Co. and St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co. 
eInroads in Gas and Oil—The oil in- 
dustry, likewise, is becoming incteas- 
ingly restive as co-ops make deeper and 
deeper inroads not only into as and oil 
retailing, but more particularly into 
wholesale and t operations. The 
National Cooperative Refinery Assn.’s 


Credit Corp.’s purchase of’ 
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EGG WHITE SILK 


Egg white reclaimed from the ca 
shells of dehydrating and free 


plants furnishes Dr. Harold P. Lj —4 
gren (above) with experimental ng well « 
rial for spinning silk-like threads aggmmpentors 
Dept: of Agriculture’s W estem mphiet 
gional Laboratory, Albany, Calif = 
tein is extracted, forced through #imates 
erettes, processed in a fixing bath, fue acce 
dried. These threads from egg wamewly © 
showed “reasonable tensile strengume'* |‘ 
when dry, less satisfactory wet. If ao 
plied commercially, as Dr. Lundy, esti 
thinks it will be, the process may ili abou 


pete with Aralac from casein (BY, sin 


Sep.12’42,p101). Other sources of 7 - 
protein are chicken feathers andj" P* 
hair, hoofs, and horns of animals 

gs 
purchase last summer of the big G CB 


Oil & Refining Co. of Kansas 
about $5,000,000 (BW —Jul.24'43, 
brought to five the number of refin 
owned by N.C.R.A., and to eight 
number of cooperatively owned 5 


stres 
futu 


eries in the United States. nse 
Co-op leaders remember E. Wa Co 
Dobson, mainspring in the new . 
tral Coordinating Group, as an oldjm™ "°° 
ponent and sathor of editorial atime’ 


essions 
ts befc 
in whic 
hitchhi 
steners 


en the co-ops some time ago in the 
industry trade paper, “Black Diamo 
Dobson is president of the Andq 
Lumber & Fuel Co. of Minneap 
President of the C.C.G. is Be 


McCabe, head of a Minneapolis g ‘ sc 
commission firm. 4 


@ Lumber, Coal Invaded—The lu 
and coal trades find reason for jo! 
the ranks of co-op foes in the fact 
co-ops have bought four lumber 


uncen 
of the 
BS hh 


in the past two years and, more recoggye"s th 
the biggest coal yard in Indianaggg M0! 
Ind. 4 it w 

Most other trade groups which fom’ Pro 
ers of the new. organization hope t app 


terest in membership are holding nigh 


V 


he C.C.G. can show a more def- 
ram than it has so far in two 
closed meetings. 
tick of Success—Nevertheless, 
¢.G. will measure its success in 
of how well its case can be pre- 
4 to this session of Congress in 
that it may eventually (1) induce 
hington to slap taxes on co-op 
lends, and (2) get private enterprise 
» of the government business now 
to co-ops. Ultimately, C.C.G. 
he expected to gun for such legis- 
rotection as that afforded by the 
son-Patman law which specifically 
ts co-op dividends from its gen- 
fn on rebates and all other forms 
ice discrimination. C.C.G. mem- 
hope to have ex-Rep. John W. 
e, Jr., of Indiana represent them 
Washington. 
lanwhile, co-op members say they 
not enjoyed such good publicity 
the Assn. of Casualty & Surety 
tives staged an all-out battle 
st insurance co-ops (whose volume 


he Cag 
free 


P. Ly 


ital np well over $100,000,000 a year). 
ads aimmnerators tate “The Road to Ruin,” 
ters mphlet circulated by the associa- 
¥ 43a major impetus to the growth 
ali murance CO-ops. 

ugh timate; Unchallenged—Co-op lead- 


ath, fae accepting modestly estimates of 


xwly organized opposition that co- 


00 Ww 

55 . . . . 

trengmeve OTganizations in some in- 

+ ae sell goods as much as 30% be- 
- iQ 


, etail levels. Cooperators themselves 
undg#Mly estimate that they save the con- 
nay immer about 15%. This is paid in divi- 
1 (BYR, since in general co-ops keep 
‘es offs up to the level of the lowest listed 
}competitor in any given market. 
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CBS rescues its listeners 
stream of commercial patter 
future ban on “hitchhikers” 
e station breaks. 


vig G 
1nsas 
$'43, 
refin 
eight 
ed 1 


ie Columbia Broadcasting System 
week took up -the long-standing 
paint of affiliated stations against 
msions of commercials—announce- 
before and after station identifi- 
m which in radio parlance are known 
iitchhikers” and “‘cowcatchers.” 
sieners Annoyed—Columbia reports 
fit schedules some 20 programs 
i lop off 30 seconds or more at the 
paing or end of the show for spot 
ucements plugging another prod- 
if the sponsor’s manufacture. 
ber MS «lias made audience studies 
occmmng that (1) listeners were 25% to 
anagme «MOre =«conscious of advertising 
mit was dislocated from the body 
h fom’ program; (2) the curve of audi- 
pet approval remained unbroken 
jing g's “integrated” commercials, 
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FINISHING PROBLEMS 
BOTHERING YOU...? 


10 TIMES FASTER. The job was grinding aluminum castings with a %,” 
flange. The material would ‘spring’ as it came off the miller, and the finish was far 
from satisfactory. Porter-Cable G-8s are now grinding to the required limits and 
finishing in one operation, 10 times faster than the milling process. 


BURRING. One of our customers, turning out gears for auto manufacturers, 
formerly removed burrs by hand filing. Porter-Cable G-8 Wet-Belt Surfacers now do 
the job, at a saving of more than 75%. 


MANPOWER. Girls grinding on wheels quit often because the work was hot, 
dusty and dirty. Porter-Cable B-6s eliminated the labor turnover problem with all the 
objections, also increased safety. 


SPARKS. At an aircraft plant, stainless steel tubes are face-ground and then 
slightly bevelled. The G-8s are doing the job much faster than any method previously 
tried. The operators welcomed wet-belt surfacing because dry grinding threw hot 
sparks — their arms had been pretty badly scarred. 


MINUTES INSTEAD OF HOURS. Operators at a motor plant took 
2% hours to file burrs on a 30 blade fan. A Porter-Cable B-6 does the job in 12 min- 
utes. Three files were worn out burring one fan. Now, one belt burrs 200 fans — the 
equivalent of 600 files! 


HOLDING LIMITS. A large firm was having trouble milling magnesium 
side plates for airplane snotors to a .001” limit. Between the fixture used on the 
miller and the pressure of the milling cutter, there was considerable distortion of the 
piece. With Porter-Cable G-8s, one operation was eliminated — grinding out cutter 
marks — and the plates finished three times faster, with the 
tolerances met easily. 


OUR NEW BOOKLET contains o weolth of in- 
formation on wet-belt surfacing, the modern, eco- 
aomical finishing method. it's yours for the asking! 
Or, if you hove a specific problem, let ovr engingers 
help. Send us samples and full details. 


PORTER-CABLE 


MACHINE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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CONVEYOR LOGISTICS 


Logistics, the Army’s word for the science of movement and sup- 
ply, helps win campaigns in war and in peace. The armed forces 
have made Farquhar Portable Conveyors one of their prime mov- 
ers in the battle of supply . . . because they can depend on Port- 
able Conveyors to put the goods into warehouses, on trucks, rails 


or shipboard with the least man-handling, the most speed. 


Movable themselves, Farquhar Conveyors are extremely versatile, 
can be used in countless applications and arrangements for han- 
dling bulk materials or packaged products. Very likely Farquhar 
Portables can lighten your logistics burden, assemble and load 
your products better, faster and with less expense. Write Farquhar 


for evidence. 


100 + Marketing 


* HYDRAULIC PRODUCTION PRESSES 


* MATERIAL HANDLING 
CONVEYORS 


* SPECIAL MACHINERY 


PORTABLE MACHINERY DIVISION 
A. B. Farquhar Co., Limited York, Pa. 


dropped sharply for “orp! 


I ed” f he ynite 


mercials; (3) listeners are an:.oyed , nce t 
as many as two consecutive « ommeilf oitulat 
are heard between program ;; ang MWLB 

listeners would rather hear | lon, t we 
mercial with entertainment *)an 34 rer the 
one without. CBS count: on gi, boar 


studies to dissuade netwo:| Drogiflmyndon 
sponsors from use of the hit: hhike:MMbent be 
cowcatcher techniques. ion W 
© Cleaning House—CBS plc dges i order 
to eliminate spot announceiients 4M The | 
opening and closing of network Mymedia 
grams by October of next year, fiBpesn't 
allowing for termination of present 
tracts. nd pr 

To match its action in climingMiliecca 0 
this objectionable advertising on the fis un 
work program, CBS expects its affili& record 
to clean house as far as the station-bflmm¢ on a 
commercials, sandwiched in between iiihrice of 
network programs, are concerned, J On t 
corporated in the same resolution fiutions. 
the following restraints on CBS-afilidiiibental 1 
stations: (1) Station-break plugs miyore t 
be limited, wherever feasible, to senfiriptio’ 
announcements such as time signals, Mm Decc 
weather reports (when permitted), Mi ored : 
sponsorship will be limited to prodiihe exp 
which do not compete with prodiiotiatio 
advertised on either preceding or HiBoo, ne 
lowing network programs; and (3) dilbie U. 
quate “dead air” or pause wil be Hiisbor ( 
between network and station-break onal | 
nouncements, cleam 
@ Revenue Producer—Abandonmentii lem: 
station-break announcements is out 
the question, since usually they re 
sent from 30% to 50% of a stati 


income. Plar 
just as 
Score by Petrillogisw 


Union chief concludes dail Admi 
with Decca, Inc., for extra pe 
| ments, and musicians end [gm ihose 
| month ban on recordings. 


It never was a strike; the music 
just did not want to make recordir 
That’s the way James C. Petrillo, pig 
dent of the American Federation 
Musicians repeatedly described the 
month ban on production of pho 
graph records and electrical transer 
tions. This week the urge-top 
seemed suddenly to touch the 1 
sician’s coincident with Decca, Inc 
agreement to sweeten the union kif the 1 

Decca’s statement came before Si wer. 
National War Labor Board, to wh 
the dispute was certified last summij been 
(BW—Jul.24’43,p81), had conclu § 
hearings on the case of Petrillo vs. ot form 
transcription companies. At imidwe4 
six other companies still held out 
some agreement whereby additional 
pensation would go to employed mag emn 
cians rather than the union treasul 


operat 
throu: 
purch 
carryl 
ment: 
situat 
it ne 
ell to 


which they resist on principle. But 
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ned” 
ved 
the 


ynited front broken, there was every 
ance that the other companies would 
pitulate on the Decca terms before 


; and WLB rcopened hearings on the case 
long gilmext week. In a the hearings 
an adler the Decca bombshell exploded, 
On {le board made it plain that it was not 
<  progliliandoning the case, and that any settle- 
‘hiker flMent between the companies and the 


ion would be subject to its approval 


dges Ml order to protect the public interest. 
ents at fill The contract—although it calls for 
‘work @pmediate resumption of recording— 
year, MlMyesn’t become effective until Jan. 1, 
resent @lmmo44. It covers a period of four years 


nd provides that a fee be paid by 
Decca on every phonograph record sold. 
is union tax ranges from } of 1% on 
its affli& record sold to the public for 35¢, to 
ition-balmge on a $2 record, and 24% of the retail 
ctweenfirice of records selling above $2. 
erned, On transcriptions recorded for radio 
‘lution MRtions, World will pay 3% of the 
'S-afhilgfM@ental revenue on all transcriptions used 
lugs mlMyore than once. Commercial tran- 
_ to senfi&criptions will be exempt. 
ignals,@™ Decca attorney Milton Diamond 
itted), HiRcored a coup in coming to terms with 
) prodiiihe explosive Petrillo. Prior to his ne- 
| prodifiotiations, which began several months 
0g ot Hoo, neither the Chicago District Court, 
d (3) Me U.S. Supreme Court, the U.S. 
il be sbor Conciliation Service, nor the Na- 
-break tonal War Labor Board had proffered a 
am of hope for resolution of the 
nment@&stalemate. 


is out 
SUBSIDY FOR FLOUR? 


hey req 
1 stato 
Plans for a subsidy to flour millers, 
st as soon as high wheat prices force 
ill the industry to appeal for such action 
110% aW-Jul.17’43,p7), have been pretty 
well completed by the Office of Price 
les d@M Administration and the War Food Ad- 
ra pi ministration. Favored is a flat per barrel 
ind 
5. 


liminal 
on the 


payment; a scheme to reimburse only 
those millers operating at a loss has 
been shelved as too cumbersome. 

A breakdown in the bakery field ap- 
pears imminent. Most large bakery 
nusici@™ operators have bought ahead, even 
cordifMl through Jan. 1, although such forward 
lo, pr purchases often entail payment of a 
ation Mi carrying charge. But smaller establish- 
the I ments either did not foresee the present 
/ pho situation or couldn’t do anything about 
Tansc@@@™ it; now they find that the mills won’t 
¢-to-piM «ll to them because wheat prices are well 
‘he mM above the basis on which OPA’s flour 
, Inc ceilings were set. (In the Southwest, 
mm Kit the mills figure wheat is 1l¢ to 134¢ 
fore over.) 

) wh The milling industry, as a whole, has 
summig™ been reluctant to go to Washington 
ncludfl for relief because it is opposed to any 
’S. OUMME form of subsidy. Most in the trade 


out J 
ral col 
d mi 
casi o bread, an industry-wide plea for the 


which would be followed, in turn, by 
higher bread prices. But, with the gov- 


\idwe@M vould rather puncture the price ceiling | 


«mment determined to hold the ceiling |, 


ut WH subsidy is believed inevitable. 
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Taars the trouble. It’s too easy to tie transportation facilities in knots 
. now that mountains of war materials, shortages of equipment and 
scarcity of trained personnel have multiplied the problems of the carriers. 
One manufacturer can tie-up distribution simply by using inferior ship- 
ping boxes that permit a high percentage of damage-in-transit. That not 
only necessitates re-shipments, but in addition wastes materials, man- 
power, machines and time. 

The easiest, most economical way to combat such inefficiency is to use 
better shipping boxes . . . strong, sturdy, engineered boxes that need no 
“nursing” and which deliver the goods undamaged. 

To help you establish effective standards of protective packaging, H & D 
has published six “Little Packaging Library” booklets covering every 
phase of shipping with corrugated boxes. Full 
of helpful ideas and suggestions, these guides 
to better packaging will help you save time 
and money from sealing to selling. Write for 
your copies today. 


Protect the Product 


BETTER SEE Ysp AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING WAR MATERIALS 


HINDE # DAGCH EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 4361 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
FACTORIES io Bekimeore @ Boston @ Buflele @ Chicage @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 
Heboken @ Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal @ Richmond @ St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohice © Torente 
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aby A 


THE PIONEER 
CUSTOM INJECTION MOLDER 


of America offers you 
THEIR LATEST Fix 
seustraten catacoe FXLE 
1 Contains Information on — 
@ ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 
© FINISHED PRODUCTS 
—coloring, stamping and other finishing. 


© ADAPTABILITY 
—replocement for other materials. 


We invite you to consult with Our engineers on any plostics 
problem confronting you. There is no obligotion. 


R R 


Phaitics Division 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 


HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 


New York - PHILADELPHIA - Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY 
BALTIMORE, MD 
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‘Dealers Set Back 


SEC study cites cases of 
over-the-counter boys making 
big fees in listed securities— 
boosting “disclosure” rule. 


It is no secret on Wall Street that, 
| for some time, a lot of business in secu- 
rities listed on the New York Stock and 
Curb exchanges has been finding its way 
into the hands of the over-the-counter 
boys. In fact, that is why, particularly 
in the case of large blocks of stocks 
which Ls, otherwise be handled else- 


where with a resulting loss of commis- 


' sions to its 600-odd member houses, the 


Big Board authorities early last year 


| finally agreed to permit, under: supervi- 


sion, special offerings (BW—Apr.11°42, 
p80) on the stock exchange floor. 


| @ Pay for Salesmanship—These second- 


ary distributions, which must involve at 
least 1,000 shares or market value of 
$25,000, can be arranged whenever a 


_ block of stock appears to overhang the 
market and cannot be absorbed via the 
| usual formal auction on the floor. Even 


MCRRILL LYN@H, PIER 
MEMBERS NEW YC 
TERS & 
ms IN ECU 


; 


~¥ 


— — ‘ 
ME es <r «ot 
oe ~~ ee 
ee ee 
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TWO-SIDED PLUG 


Brokers may have had some lean days 
but, appearances to the contrary, they 
have not been reduced to peddling 
groceries; nor are the investors yet 
operating the chain stores. Kroger’s 
startling display (above) in the heart 


7. 
IBV IVE: 
1 Ga, 


the best of such special offeri 
at the very least, a certain 

salesmanship to bring them 
cessful conclusion. Consequc 
courage members to use th¢ 
ing efforts, commissions may 

in this connection, of as mi 
of price on shares selling abo 
up to $1 on stock quoted b 
rates far above the scale f 
way” transactions. 

‘The shares so sold have to be pric. 
somewhere between the prevailing | 
and offer on the exchange floor, a 
many secondary  distributi: ha 
turned out to be just what the doc 
ordered in the case of many 
inactive stocks. Thus far in 
of such “deals,” involving shares wor 
around $21,000,000, have been cog 
pleted successfully. One, just end 
did prove a 22-day selling job, but on 
five of the total 1943 crop can actual 
be considered flops. 

e Successful in Part—The special-offe 
ing formula thus is proving effective i 
keeping “within the family” commi 
sions for selling quite a number of }j 
blocks of stock—fees that might othe 
wise have gone into the pockets of over 
the-counter houses. Actually, thougl 


previous 


ENNER & BEANE 


a1, 


* 


—— 


* 4 = aq 


of Cincinnati’s staid financial distri 
is merely some two-headed promotio 
and a friendly gesture by the broke 
age house which has always had 
large interest in chain stores. Beside 
lauding Kroger as a hometown “inst 
tution,” the layout plugs the big bral 
erage firm’s annual chain store surve\ 
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he stock exchange has been able to off- 
+ only a part of the competition of 
be outside market. , 
i's a familiar story how the trading | 7" 
U. §. government bonds, for example, 
js drifted off the Big Board; here trad- 
7 often involves several million dollars 
| single transaction and over-the- 
ounter dealers are happy to accept fees 
ibstantially below fixed stock exchange 
missions. Nor has the exchange 
‘en able to do much about the large 
olume of over-the-counter trading in 
sted corporate bonds for much the 
yme reason. 
How It Works—At times, in fact, bet- 
er markets actually exist off the floor in 
sted corporate bonds—particularly for 
e experienced buyer who is interested 
p large blocks. For example, the South- 
m Pacific bought, for retirement, $5,- 
06,500 of Central Pacific first and re- 
nding 4% bonds; it got $3,448,500 
yf the total over-the-counter and $1,- 
530,000 on the exchange floor. 
However, the little fellow who buys 
sted securities through an_ over-the- 
jnter house doesn’t ne get as good 
deal as the big boy, at least if the 
sults of a recent study by the New 
fork office of the Securities & Exchange 
ommission are to be taken at face 
alue. But the SEC has an ax to grind: 
t long has wanted “full disclosure,” 
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though 


. . » but the first “‘talkies”” were just as unbelievable in their time as 


hich means that the over-the-counter 
house would tell its customer how much “I won't believe those pictures really talk "til I hear it myself?” 
15’42,p102). FA 
Ipful’ Evidence—Here’s what it} JM THOSE DAYS YOU DIDNT CALL if 
prove, by citing horrible examples, that e 
putside dealers take an unconscionable 
es (trades in which the dealer acts as 
ittle more than an order clerk, is en- i 
itled to small compensation), then the . 
hig the cut is on unlisted securities the electronic miracles that are revolutionizing war today . . . and may 
here there aren’t even official published | yeyolutionize business for you tomorrow! When you need help on electronic applica- 


he firm made on all transactions (BW— 
pmes down to. If the commission can 
@ 99 
eo 
ee from customers buying listed securi- 
public will be left.to wonder just how <p 
uotations to act as a deterrent to 


ce. tions to your product or process, remember Operadio was first to offer an alternating 
oe oom, in sbrces an me Ferran current operated theatre amplifier for the “talkies” —the type universally used today. 


tt houses are few. They argue that Operadio designed and built the first commercial portable radio, and has continuously 


hey would be willing to tell the cus- , ; 
mer the amount of their commission | developed electronic products for other industries for many years.So bring yourelectronic 


. at Se scined # thor were esi problem to Operadio even though war work must naturally take precedence today. 


tlled to reveal how much they make OPERADIO PLANT BROADCASTING FOR MUSIC AND YOICE-PAGING 
ithe tough transactions; the customer + + + FLEXIFONE INTERCOMMUNICATION 


uuld howl “robber” and never come 
motion 


"Some Abuses Cited—Whatever the re . wy 
justice of the case, the SEC’s New York 
ifice has completed its study and is said O O 
heoke — er concerned: about: the ~ 
ults. ‘The report cites cases in whic 2. 
had cients buying Big Board stocks have SBatcorete Swectatisat 


Beside Paid dealers as much-as 24 points trore 
“jnsiffftun the highest price of the day on the OPERADIO MANUPACTURING COMPANY, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


« brolme'ock exchange. Markups on_ listed 
cued bonds have run as high as 5%. The SYMBOL OF ELSCTRONIC P EXCELLENCE SINCE 1922 j 


SEC probers deny that they are stock 
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‘Talking 


about 
America 


LISTEN TO “AMERICA’S 
TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR” 


* 


. VITAL IssvEs are many, the 
problems numberless that confront 
the nation and business and indus- 


try, today. 


Talking them out always helps... 
even if talking about them does no 
more than shed light on subjects 
such as: ‘‘Should All Industry Have 
Labor-Management Councils?’’ 


Once a week, Thursdays, 8:30 to 
9:30 p. Ms EWT, ‘America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air’’ brings 
together the best brains, the ex- 
perts, the authorities on some se- 
lected subject for a thorough dis- 
cussion... 


For eight years, Town Meeting 
has been Talking About America. In 
that time, Town Meeting has be- 
come an important program. Most 
of all, Town Meeting has proved 
that intelligent talk can be interest- 
ing and exciting. Town Meeting is 
a great show. 


Why not listen to it this Thursday? 
...and every Thursday. 


VA Lite Vi A WA 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ DETROIT 
HOLLYWOOD «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE MARKETS 


On somewhat higher daily volume 
than seen of late, on the average, stocks 
m the latter part of last week started a 
rally that produced the best uptrend 
witnessed on the Big Board since the 
famous Mussolini rollback of prices late 
in July. The momentum generated by 
the move, also, carried over into this 
week, and on Monday, trading volume, 
though far smaller than on many days 
during the late lamented bull market, 
reached the best levels seen in almost 
two months. 
© Modest Splurge Abates-This week, 
however, has seen profit-taking rearing 
its ugly head. As a result, except for 
unusual activity and better prices regis- 
tered by the oils due to unofficial reports 
that higher prices for crude are in the 
offing, the stock market generally is 
now showing signs of relaxing once again 
into a comatose state. 

In some quarters, the uptrend in 
prices is attributed, in part, to the re- 
ceipt of better news concerning the 
Salerno bridgehead following earlier dis- 
couraging reports and Nazi intimations 
of a “second Dunkerque.” The Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress was consid- 
ered another bullish market factor here, 
as well, since it tended to discourage any 
“early peace” frame of mind. Also help- 
ing to increase bullish sentiment, ac- 
cording to these sources, is the grow- 
ing realization that the coming tax bill 
will prove a far less oncrous one than is 
demanded by the Treasury (BW —Sep. 
11°43,p18). 

* ite Viewpoint—Other Street cir- 
cles, Rane, feel differently. They say 
the flurry seen actually arose out of the 
buying of low-priced stocks started last 
week floor brokers who, sensing the 
absence of selling pressure, thought (cor- 
rectly, as it turned out) shares might 


4 § 
at di 
arkup 


0 liste 
have some profit possibilities to: 9 qui: fmolve § 
turn. It was only after they ha! stare Wall 
the ball rolling that the pub! pattic. f this: 
“> fertec 


Consequently, the difference of opin a 
1on with respect to the future ction ¢ _— 


the market, so long apparent on th 
Street, still continues. The London stoq, 
market, which unlike the Biv Boar 
greeted Mussolini’s downfall by moving 


higher, is currently also suffering 
result of more sober consideration 9 
possible future events. The British yx 
stocks, which for so many wecks had 
been the subject of much _ liquidation, 
are now coming into favor again as pr 
vious hopes of a quick end to hostilitic 
commence to fade. 

®@ Lorillard to Borrow—Increasing «ej. 
dence is being seen daily that the ney 
issues markct will be an active onc, fo 
a time anyway, once the war bond driv 
has passed into history. The latest futur 
financing opcration to be announced js 
one to be performed shortly by P. Lori. 


jespite 


lard & Co. This will involve the public My Sec 
sale of $20,000,000 of 20-year debentures ns 
and the offering to stockholders of Sf 


374,371 new shares of common stock. 


IC 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...121.3 117.7 115.8 8809 
Railroad ... 38.2 368 364 273 ar-! 
Utility ..... 52.0 508 49.3 30.7 

Bonds aflec 
Industrial ...116.9 117.0 117.4 1096 Ps 
Railroad .... 98.6 98.1 98.0 86.8 MmmpOsitl 
ae 115.7 115.6 115.6 1063 


U. S. Govt..113.1 113.2) 112.9 1101 
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Data. Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD pause 
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change minded, ‘but they maintain 
it dealcrs Should confine their fat 
ykups (if any) to securities that have 
, listed market and consequently in- 
jye substantial risk and trouble. 

Wall Street doubts that the findings 
¢ this New York survey will be officially 
fered to the Securities & Exchange 
ommission for action, but it is felt that 
his makes little difference. The SEC’s 
rading & Exchange Division will 
we full access to the report—and can 
se the examples to answer some ques- 
ons that have already been aed by 
bongressmen. 

A Waiting Game—Many members of 
he New York Stock Exchange have 
heir fingers crossed. They would like 
» see the over-the-counter boys forced 
}) disclose markups to clients. But, if 
hat can’t be brought about now, they 
ould be willing to see a continuation 
yf abuses because they figure such a 


These Companies Don't Buy Electric Power 
They Generate Their Own, with... 


SKINNER “Universal Unaflow” 


me 


STEAM ENGINES 


ation sooner or later will force the 
SEC to cram a full disclosure rule down | 
roats of the over-the-counter dealers | 
lespite protests of the National Assn. | 
pf Securities Dealers which embraces | 
most of the more substantial firms in | 
e field. 


ictories Pay Off 


Substantial cuts in cost of 
ar-risk insurance on cargoes 
lect improvement in Allies’ 
sition on the high seas. 


War-risk insurance rates charged on 
sup cargoes in the past haven’t always 
en based altogether on dangers in- 
olved; the War Shipping Administra- 
ton sometimes has granted cuts be- 
muse of federal policy rather than 
iminishing risks. 

Italian Aftermath—Lately, however, 
the declining trend obviously has been 
much closer approximation of the 
improved fortunes of war. Italy’s capit- 
tion and the surrender of the Italian 


ket thus naturally have found sharp 


flection in premiums charged both by | 
he War Shipping Administration and | 


by private underwriters. 

One of the biggest cuts made by 
pivate underwriters covers shipments 
n voyages to and from Great Britain, 
Insh Free State, and Northern Ireland. 
Here the rate was reduced from 74% 
0 4%, the lowest levels quoted since 
May, 1940, just before the fall of 
‘ance. On cargo to and from Red 
a and Egyptian ports, rates were cut 


tom $% to 7% in contrast to the 30% 


harged just about a year ago. 


*To Portugal and Spain—The cost of | 
hipments to and from Portugal on | 


esels flying the Swiss or Portuguese 
hes was sliced to 3% from 5% and 


tom 73% to 5% on voyages to and 
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turer in Ohio. Two 3- 
IVERSAL UNAFLOW” 
3-wire D-C generators, 

1930, "37, 


Prominent meat packing plant in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Three horizontal “UNIVERSAL 
UNAFLOW” Steam Engines with A-C gener- 
ators. Total capacity 882-kv.a. Also 400-i.hp. 
engine driving vertical ammonia compressor. 
Installed 1923, '27,’°35, °36. 


xiase with 3-wire 

-C generators, 

- 1500-kw. 
pacity. 
1925, '30. 


total ca- 
Installed 


Famous military academy in 
Indiana. Two horizontal “‘UNI- 
VERSAL UNAFLOW” Steam 
Engines with A-C generators, 
812-kv.a. total capacity. In- 
stalled 1927, 39. ‘ 


Large department store in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Three horizon- 
tal" UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW” 
Steam Engines with A-C gener- 


— ators, total capacity 1314-kv.a. 
installed 1939, °41. 


IKE hundreds of other manufacturers and operators of various 
types of institutions, the power users shown here have found 

it more economical to generate their own power with Skinner 
“Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines than to purchase it from 


» the local utility. 


Proudly we @y the 
Army—Navy “E” Flag 
awarded for 
excellence in production 


INVEST TODAY IN 
BONDS FOR VICTORY 


In practically every known industry savings are being effected 
where far-sighted management is using Skinner engine-generat- 
ing equipment. Although you may have a seemingly low rate per 
kilowatt-hour for purchased power, it will pay you to investigate, 
for postwar planning, how much lower your cost could be for 
power generated by Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines. 

At present we are engaged entirely in building engines for 
the War Program, but our engineers are always available to dis- 
cuss planning for the future. Case studies pertaining to your 
particular industry will be sent upon request. 


Our « Seventy Sh lnniversary 


1868 - 1943 


FOUNDED 
16 68 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY ERIE, PA. 
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ACHESON COLLOIDS CORP............. 77 
Agency—WiTTs_ & BURDEN 
FRANK AL —, XN 3). ere 34 
4 ADVERTISING AGENCY 
as i DUCTION SALES CO. .... 6 
AsFORD Co, 
atlis. HALMERS: SS ere 54, 55 
gy ene A SS. OF AMERICA... : 
we & Smite_& Ross, Ino. 
ameér RI AN “CYANAMID co. 74 
ARD BOTT TREAT Ne to. 
AMERICAN. 4 "LUMBER & TREATING CO..."90 


2 & Smita & ee 
amt AN MACHINE METALS. INC. 26 


AMER AN TELEPHONE. *s TELEGRAPH 
oo. 3 


Agency—NEWELL-EMM 

— TOPEKA & L SANTA FE RAIL- 81 
yp A Nett Co., Ino. 

BANKERS TRUST thé dt vatdess sunvecseadhe 1 
Agency—Cowan & Danone, Ino. 

BLAW-KNOX — isébebbiseeeeseeenesaen % 
Agency—AL ou Laeron Co., Ino. 

THE BLUE NETWORK iat Sepadane deers 104 
Agency—Foors, Cons & 

BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CO. . $3 
Agency Z1MMER-KELLEB, INO. 

BREEZE CORPORATIONS INC. Janeeannee 40 
Agency—ADaMS, BURKE WLING, INO. 

— . erro 6 


Agency—WaLTzrR B. Snow & Starr. ‘Ino. 
CANTON STOKER CORP................+. 
Agency—H. KLINGENSMITE Co. 
CELANESE CELLULOID CORP............ 46 
Agency—Tue AITKIN-KYNETT Co. 
THs CELOTEX CORP.. 
Agency—MACFaRLanD, AVEYARD & Co. 
CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 71 
Agency—OakLzuion R. FRence & ASSOCIATES 
2 Ff. eS 3 
Agency—TH® BUCHEN 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 


 fS. fers 8? 
Doremvs & Co. 
ay Se rere 62 
Agency—West-Margvis, Ino. 
ee CREDIT .. Mi ehdeenectsce® 47 
BLDON, QuICK & MOELaor, Ino. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
rk ee ere 8 
Agency—Epwarp W. Rosotmam & Co. 
aa Cc. — a eee 48 
Agency—O. 8. grec S ge. Inc. 
DAVIDSON MFG. ag ws Betigssies 31 
pues ROOKS WILDER, INO. 
Delta Vigeeeeesteshesedesudanses 27 
yh. - Spree 
BISTANOS i Ciheieaeskevbsds wine 30 
gencey—MOCAN N-ERICKSON, Ivo. 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC.......... 80 


Agency—KNOX REEVES ‘ADVBRTISING, 
os FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION «4 
Agency—McCaNnn-Ericxson, Inc. 
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from Portuguese and Spanis!: Ati, 
ports by all other vessels. } 

Rate cuts to and from In. ., 
and other areas have been le. ty 
and the slight margin which 
vailed between government ar J pr, 
war-risk cargo rates has now ql] \, 
evaporated. 


info 

STEEL PROFITS SHRINK ; 
War demands, it is true, have maiy 
tained operating levels of the stee| ; 

dustry at record-breaking lev ls fo; Mibe nev 

long time now. However, any idea thgllint, as 


the average steel manufacturer js jQilMyssia, 
enjoying similar lush profit levels js ¢ 
pelled by an American Iron & St he 201 


Institute compilation based on dimPertain 
1943 first-half earnings reports of cogil reaso 
panies representing over 90% of tMMN that 
nation’s steel-making capacity mse 


According to this study, half-yeg 
earnings came to only $94,522,000 (ait 
taxes, interest, and all other charges 
against $102,743,000 shown by suifllMha the 
stantially the same group in the sa : 
1942 period, and $159,054,000 in tilRho c 
first six months of 1937, the last 200flllreated 
peacetime year. roa 

Provisions made for taxes this vealed dri 
totaled slightly over $335,000,000, ales res 
most $58,000,000 less than was lailllheir b; 
aside in the 1942 first-half when thelilfeum 
was much uncertainty concerning thine day 


ultimate form of the tax bill. P ayroll ine. Ii 
on the other hand, rose substantially dite ¢ 
some $267,000,000, 27.5% higher tha ighwa 
in the 1942 first-half and about doubly the 


similar 1937 costs. baul dt 

Dividend payments this year weriitestove 
$69,372,000, or 73.4% of net c: imingtim™ But 
vs. $72,846,000, or 70.9% of earning 
a year ago. ‘ 


NEW CORPORATE STUDIES fips af 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., long pilus o 
marily engaged in the issuance of 1 nakes 
ports on mercantile houses used prin ring 
pally by commercial firms for crediiietyto 
purposes, is now pessvns J a bid fale the 
recognition in a somewhat differeniiur in 
field. This service is designed to mediiick u 
‘the needs of any large investors, baniging 
ing institutions, insurance concerns, ifjinch 
vestment trusts, stock exchange firmgioth t 
and others that may now be seeking 
in view of present rapidly changing co 
ditions, basic investigations and analyiaves « 
ses. 

The company contemplates issuin 
a series of reports to cover all aspect 
of the situations presented by vario 
of the large corporations having the 
securities listed on the New York Stocme’ mo 
Exchange. The first of these covers t ble te 
Com Products Refining Co. It is 4 
pected that the next will be a similggp) 
report on one of the large electric con 
panies. Others will follow provided th 
demand from the public measures 
to expectations. 
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om Iran 


The following extracts are lifted from 
informal letter from John F. Chap- 
un, foreign news editor of Business 
‘eek, who has been abroad since last 
pring: 
ln may play an important part in 
» news in the future; but for the pres- 
mt, aside from the supply routes to 
yssia, it isn’t much. 
Our men in the northern section of 
he zone are living quite comfortably. 
ertainly the weather in the mountains 
| reasonably comfortable. The dust is 
that gets you. I have never seen it 
ose except during the Gobi Desert 
oms we used to have every spring in 
orth China. 
Our truck drivers, and the Americans 
n the railway, have their own quarters 
ong the route, and I have met no one 
ho complains that he is not being 
peated well. Most of the drivers are on 
he road for eight or nine hours a day 
nd drive over the same stretch more or 
s regularly. They go one day from 
heir base, stop for a night in camp, and 
tum to their base the next day. Then 
ne day off, and a full repeat-of the rou- 
ine. If it sounds easy, just come out and 
ttle over 200 miles of this mountain 
shway—remarkable as the engineering 
m the road is—and you'll ask to have the 
ul dropped to 20 miles a day and the 
tover increased to at least two days. 
But it is in the Gulf region—the desert 
that the going is really bad. I hon- 
sly believe it can compete with any 
rt of the world: for the heat record. 
Day after day the temperature (in the 
ude)-ranges about 135. Sun tempera- 
hres of 160 and more are regular. This 
akes it impossible to work on metal 
uring thé middle of the day because it 
too hot to handle. As a result, most 
the men start their work at three or 
uur in the morning, stop at noon, and 
ck up again at five or six for an eve- 
ing stretch. One city in the desert, 
mch I can’t name, but which is near 
th the railroad and the highway, is 
cally known as the hottest place in the 
ld. Most of the inhabitants live in 


aves dug in the flat earth of the plain. 


* *« 


In the Gulf ports, our Negro troops do 
ost of the unloading, with every kind 
modern equipment that we have been 
ble to get out here. They live in timber 
acks, mess well in big halls, and have 
od medical attention. But they have 


Pt one of the: war’s toughest assign- 


‘nts, in-my opinion. I haven’t talked 


» one of them—officer or enlisted man 


but who wants to keep going as long 
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as the job is important. But there is 
going to be a stampede for home as soon 
as the war is over. And no one wants to 
come back here again—ever! 


* a a 


Inflation has hit this country in a big 
“05 A three-year old Buick is supposed 
to have changed hands in Teheran a few 
weeks ago for $18,000. Eggs are about 
five for a dollar (in an agricultural coun- 


try). The demand for Russian-type type- | 


writers reached the point a few weeks 
ago where one company offered $1,400 
for a rebuilt model. The Russians pro- 
vided it, less for the money they received 
than for the help in moving office rou- 
tine in a business that was assisting in 
the war effort. The streets here are lined 
with shops that cover their facades with 
wonderful Persian rugs—from Ispahan, 
Hamadan, Kermanshah, Tabriz—but 
prices have gone so high that one dealer 
along the Gulf says he could buy them 
more cheaply in New York=if he could 
get any space on a ship to bring them! 

Two or three miles outside Tehe- 
ran, in the very foothills of the moun- 
tains that tower to the East and North, 
are the ruins of a city said to be 6,000 


years old. But today Teheran is turning | 


modernistic. Despite the open drainage 


and fresh water supply system, and in | 


contrast with some old Persian mosques, 
most of the buildings are distinctly the 
type we call “modernistic.” Ray Hood 
would have approved of them. Italian 
architects are said to have done most 
of the planning—as was the case in 
Ankara. 

But the former Shah built faster than 
the city could absorb the structures, and 
many a building is nothing but an im- 
posing face along the Shah Reza Boule- 
vard. If you step through the door, you 
find yourself in a kind of courtyard with- 
out even the foundations for the re- 
mainder of the building. 


me * * 


I don’t think that Persia—or the Mid- 
dle East—is an area in which we should 
have any special responsibilities. ‘They 
are too far from us; there is little that 
we can buy from them in larger quan- 
tities than we have in the past; they are 
so backward they need a major job of 
uplift. Either Britain or Russia should 
probably do the job. 

But we have felt obliged to intervene 
in the Middle East twice in the last 30 
years, and the strategics of the water 
routes and the oil make it likely that we 
will maintain an active interest in the 
future of this territory. If we do, we 
ought to think out our plan pretty soon, 
so we can back a peace program that 
will fit our strategic interests. | W.C. 
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Conserve 
Vital War Fuels 


kve* ton of coal—every barrel of oil 

—saved today is a direct contribution 
toward winning the war. For the battles of ~ 
World War II are being won by fuels—at 
home and abroad. 


Iron Fireman Stokers Available 

You are allowed to buy Iren Fireman 
stokers for your heating or power plant during 
wartime because the authorities recognize ~ 
today’s urgent need for fuel conservation. 

If you are now hand-firing coal, an Iron 
Fireman will cut the tonnage you burn. 
If you are oil firing, an Iron Fireman will 


_release vital oil to the Army, Navy and 


Merchant Marine. 

In addition, by sharpiy cutting the amount 
of coal burned, this modern automatic firing 
equipment saves labor four ways; at the 
mines, on the railroads, in local trucking, and 
in the boiler room. It releases freight cars for 
other war uses. It increases steam output of 
existing boilers, and steps up war production 
by giving uniform steam pressure and meeting 
peak load demands at lower cost for fuel. 


Convert Now to Iron Fireman Firing 

The nationwide organization of Iron Fire- 
man engineers and dealers are ready to show 
you what Iron Fireman can do for you, and 
help you arrange for conversion of your 
present boiler. Write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3422 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 

Factories in Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, 
Canada; Portland, Oregon. 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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THE TREND 


CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 


Now it can be seen. Our entire manpower problem 
is most acutely a problem in womanpower. We lack 
workers to produce munitions chiefly because we are 
short of female labor. 

Women have not entered the labor market in hoped- 
for numbers. This is implied by the figures below (in 
thousands of persons): 


Excess of April, 1943, Labor Force over Normal, by Age and Sex 


Males Females 
aS aM i eee ee 
% Excess % Actual 

Age Group Excess Actual Excess to Actual to Population 
14 & over 2,532 15,753 1,634 11.6 30.8 
14-19 1,352 2,096 449 27.3 29.5 
20-24 199 2,855 3 Jl 47.2 
25-34 177 3,887 114 3.0 - 34.7 
35-44 74 3,213 456 16.5 33.7 
45-54 254 2,202 327 17.4 27.8 
55-64 115 1,177 230 24.3 21.1 
65 & over 361 323 55 20.5 8.7 


Labor force includes armed forces as well as all civilian workers 
and jobseekers. Table computed by Dept. of Labor as follows: 
To the number of persons working and looking for work in April, 
1940, was added the annual expected increases as young men and 
women attain working age and seek employment. This gives “nor- 
mal” working force as of April, 1943. The “excess” over normal 
shows how many former nonworkers have been recruited to work 
or fight. Last column is based on total female population. 
¢ We have drawn our principal labor reserve from 
among men—very young men; and the biggest single 
increase in women workers has also come from among 
the youngsters. The key group of housewives without 
small children—the 35-54 group—yielded less than 800,000 
new workers, This should have been expected (BW— 
Sep.19’42,p100). But, the optimists persistently hoped 
to meet all our key labor needs by recruiting millions 
from this group—and overoptimism prevailed. 

The difficulty has not been in getting women already 
working to take war jobs. In June better than 30% of 
all factory workers were women—over 4,250,000 of them, 
or almost double the number in October, 1939. And 
whereas, up to April, 1942, only 15% of new factory 
hires were women, thereafter they constituted 83% of 
new wage earners. Once employers had to replace 
drafted men and opened the sluice gates to their high- 
pay jobs, the female influx became a flood. The big 
publicity campaigns of the period were just so much 
unnecessary effort. 


© But the effect of putting women workers into war jobs 
without finding housewife replacements has been to 
curtail essential civilian services. From the unemployed, 
from the “normal” increase in young workers, and from 
the female “excess” labor force, we have found alto- 
gether between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 new nonfarm 
women workers during the past three to four years. But 
half this number have gone into factories; many hun- 
dreds of thousands more have entered government war 
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agencies; numerous others have taken jobs with th 
railroads, public utilities, and similar “indirect war indy 
tries”; and an additional group has been drawn into thd 
Wacs and Waves. As a direct result, we now hay 
fewer domestic servants and laundry operatives th 
before, and where women have become grocery cler 
bus drivers, or waitresses, their numbers have not offs 
the drain of men to the armed forces and war industry 

The effect of this curtailment of the civilian economy 
has been to complicate the lives of the working popul: 
tion generally, but especially those of the homemaker 
full- or part-time. Such problems as are now encount 
ered in shopping, cleaning, and traveling have aggravate; 
housewives’ distaste for entering the labor market. But 
what is worse, these problems cause absenteeism and job 
turnover precisely among women wat workers—finalh 
driving many of them out of the labor force entirely. 

Actually, the number of women above school-going 
age working at nonfarm jobs has declined considerably 
in the past six months. This has had much to do with 
recent manpower shortages in munitions. What saved 
us during the summer was the mass response to work 
by youngsters, boys and girls alike. As these now retum 
to school, labor shortages intensify. 


¢ Thus we see the manpower “spiral” actually operating 
on our womanpower: Because we cannot recruit enough 
new labor, we drain workers away from the civilia 
economy into war jobs—which, in turn, reduces the total 
number working, forcing yet another drain from civilia 
to war work. And so on. 

We must bear this in mind in considering the man 
power—and womanpower—task ahead. The War Man 
power Commission estimates a minimum need fo 
increasing full-time nonfarm employment of women 
by 1,000,000 between July, 1943, and January, 1944-in 
the face of the current decline in the female labor 
force aged 20 and over. It is no wonder that Wash- 
ington has shifted the emphasis of its current woman- 
power campaign from the high-pay, attractive war jobs 
to the recruitment of housewives as hospital attendants, 
telephone operators, and department store salesgirls. 


e Yet it should be abundantly clear by now that publicity 
alone will not substantially slow, much less reverse, the 
manpower spiral which operates with special force among 
the 35% of our nonagricultural labor which is woman 
power. We can only aggravate our troubles by ignoring 
the limitations of our human resources, allocating mat 
power and womanpower which we do not have, and 
failing to control as painstakingly as we must the utilize 
tion of what we do have. Moral of the womanpower 
story is to drop the romance and face the facts of life. 
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